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HE Demonstration in favour of Reform proposed by the 
Trades’ Unions of London has been organized, and will come 
off next Monday. ‘The difficulty of finding an open space in the 
south or west of London large enough to hold two or three 
hundred thousand people has been obviated by Lord Ranelagh, 
who has lent the workmen Beaufort House, the rifle-ground of his 
Volunteer regiment. ‘The Government has refused to allow the 
Unions to swear in some of their men as special constables, but 
expresses & firm hope that there will be no disorder, a hope 
which, considering that Mr. Walpole has paralyzed the Unions, 
that the procession must be at least ten miles long,—a mile to every 
10,000 walking six abreast,—that it will return after dusk, and 
that the police must be on duty the whole day, is a trifle 
sanguine. ‘The workmen will be orderly enough, but to every 
man in the procession there will be at least three sight-seers, of 
whom one will be a lad “‘out for the spree,” and ready for any 
mischief short of arson or manslaughter. We trust Mr. Walpole 
will not have to repent his weak distrust of popular aid, and that 
Mr. Potter will be able to control his camp followers as well as his 
soldiery. If he can, the scene will be a most striking one, 
the first grand display of popular physical force since Chartism 
expired. 

The procession will have St. James's Park as its starting-point, 
and move through Pall Mall, and Waterloo Place, and Piccadilly 
towards its destination, a rather roundabout route, adopted in order 
that the Clubmen, who rule England, should have a full oppor- 
tunity of seeing the array, the numbers, and the discipline of 
those who desire Reform. Mr. George Potter acts as commander- 
in-chief, with mounted farriers under him for orderlies, and no 
less than forty-five great trades will be represented, each of them 
by many hundreds of men, almost the only great trade unrepre- 
sented being the Printers. Their society absolutely refused to 
allow their organization to be impaired by the intrusion of any 
political question whatever. ‘The orders will be given by bugle 
calls, and the managers have, we believe, military advice ; but they 
are hardly yet aware, we fear, of the time their movements will take. 
They will be hours passing through Piccadilly, and though they 
start at eleven, will be exceedingly fortunate if they get home 
before midnight. We trust the managers have provided sufficient 
bands, or the host, which has not been drilled, will never keep step, 
and the quicker the marches they are instructed to play the less 
will be the unavoidable loss of time. The difference between one 
tune and another often makes a difference of ten minutes in 
emptying a church. 


The official cue in regard to this demonstration is, we perceive, 
to be confiding and polite, the Tories having evidently learnt that 
the workmen resent discourtesy far more than opposition. Lord John 
Manners was asked to give the Green Park or Hyde Park for the 
meeting, and though he refused the request, assured the deputation 
that Government were satisfied they would be orderly and peace- 
able. Mr. Walpole also, while refusing to swear in special con- 
stables, promised all aid from the police, explained away some 
previous brusguerie of Sir Richard Mayne, and was most cour- 
teously sure, in the event of disturbance, of the assistance of the 
Unions. It must be remembered, too, on behalf of Sir Richard 





Mayne, who is accumulating more dislikes than he can carry, that 
no man can be so well aware how utterly the ill paid and insuf- 
ficient force at his command is inadequate to emergencies like the 
march of perhaps 150,000 men through Piccadilly. 


The Fenian movement has suddenly revived. Stephens has left 
America, and the Association has, it is believed, decided on an 
immediate rising. This at least seems to be the impression of 
the Government, which is quietly strengthening the garrison of 
Ireland, seizing cases of rifles imported as hardware, and arrest- 
ing Americanized Irishmen, among others a Head Centre named 
Sullivan, who has been allowed to escape once. The country 
people in several districts are said to be expecting a signal, and 
in fact, we are once more-in presence of all the signs of Irish 
insurrection. The Government is aware, of course, of all the 
plans of the conspirators, but we would recommend the local 
authorities in Liverpool, Bristol, London, and Glasgow to keep a 
sharp look-out for information, and to be ready to quell the first 
symptoms of a riot. 


There was a Conservative demonstration in Essex on the 27th 
ult., the annual dinner of the Maldon Conservative Club furnish- 
ing the occasion. One or two of the speeches were remarkable, 
Mr. Ducane’s because, speaking of the party, he said “ there was 
life in the old dog yet,” which, as all dogs must die, and old dogs 
soon, was not a sanguine remark. Mr. Sandford intimated that 
a Conservative Government was a compensation for a bad harvest, 
not because Mr. Disraeli is good to eat, but because he may repeal 
the malt tax. He wanted a Reform Bill with varied suffrages, 
and would increase nasty little boroughs like Maldon by including 
them in a county district. He threatened Lord Derby with 
opposition if he gave way to America too much, and spoke all 
through like a Tory by no means satisfied that he had the govern- 
ment he wanted. Mr. Earle, on the other hand, made a very able 
speech, saying that constitutional governments had stability, but 
democratic governments had energy ; and he thought that some 
of the schemes of Reform ‘* would add to the total sum of 
political power in the country,” would “ give us a stronger instru- 
ment —a remarkable utterance, considering that the speaker is by 
partya Tory. Ile and Mr. Sandford exactly illustrate the distance 
between Mr. Disraeli and Lord Cranborne, on whom Mr. Sand- 
ford, by the way, openly pinned his faith. Is the House of Cecil 
to enter the Tory Cave of Adullam ? 


Professor Key has, we suspect, done a considerable injury both 
to University College, London, and his own side of the ques- 
tion concerning Professor Martineau’s rejection for the chair of 
Intellectual Philosophy and Logic, by formally admitting, in a 
letter to Monday's Daily Telegraph, that one reason which weighed 
with Mr. Martineau’s opponents on the Council was the ‘ unsound- 
ness” (that is, the non-utilitarian, or perhaps non-physiological 
character) of his philosophy. ‘It is well known in our body,” 
says Professor Key, ‘‘ that exception was taken in the Council to 
Mr. Martineau qué teacher of mental science. Brilliant, and able, 
and noble-minded as he undoubtedly is, it was thought by some, 
and stated, that his views were unsound.” ‘This means un- 
doubtedly that his psychology is either non-Benthamite, or not 
sufficiently based on the nervous system and the tissues of the 
brain. Unfortunately, precisely the same might be said of 
Professor Hoppus, the late teacher of Intellectual Philosophy 
and Logic. But is University College seriously intending to 
declare for the school of Materialism in mental science, while it 
is making such a fuss about unsectarianism in religion? Is it to 
weigh ayainst a man—(we ourselves do not think that it ought to 
weigh vr him)—that he leans rather to the philosophic tendencies 
of Plato and Leibnitz 4nd Kant and Hamilton, than to those of 
Aristotle, Locke, Paley, and Mill? University College ought 
clearly to be as impartial here as in questions of religion. If not, 
we think the orthodox adherents of University College will be more 
scandalized than conciliated by the anti-Unitarian fervours of the 
Council, if they really mean that Professor Hoppus has been a 
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mistake, because he was not sufficiently materialist and utilitarian 





for their more advanced philosophical heterodoxy. 


One of the most curious signs of weakness in the apologists for 
the Council of University College, is the wonderful variety and 
shiftingness of the grounds taken by their advocates. Every con- 
ceivable ground has been taken in turn,—that Mr. Martineau is 
hool, as a philosopher; that he 








‘ unsound,” é.e., not of Locke's s 
is a Unitarian, that he is eminent” as a Unitarian, that he isa 
‘* minister of religion,” that he is “ eminent” as a minister of reli- 
gion, that his appointment would overbalance the equilibrium of 
cets in favour of Unitarianisim, that he holds a professorship in 
nnother college, that he is past sixty years of age. If it is not 
nudded that he is of an old Huguenot family, and that he 
has given a more generous appreciation to Roman Catho- 
lic schools of thought than any Protestant of his day, it 
is probably only because these pleas are not known to his 
opponents, and not because they are less to the purpose than 
many of those actually urged. Let us combine the objections 
alleged, and see what his opponents apparently actually wish for. 
We suppose they desire to obtain a ‘Trinitarian layman, or if a 
Trinitarian clergyman, then an obscure one,—a man who has 
either not thought enough, or to enough purpose, on religion to 
render it worth while to write upon it, or, if otherwise, has written 
so obscurely as to fail to attract attention,—who has never taught 
philosophy before, or at least is not teaching it now beyond the 
walls of University College, who is too young to have much 
experience, and who belongs to the empirical school of thought. 
If that is what they really want, why not state it in the advertise- 


ments ? 





The moderate party in Hungary has pronounced its ultimatum, 
and it is nearly fatal to the prospect of reconciliation between the 
kingdom and the German provinces. On the 29th ult. M. 
Deak, as leader of that party, moved that the Diet should address 
the King, praying His Majesty to restore the ‘‘ complete Consti- 
tution of 1848.” This the Emperor has consistently refused to 
do, without a pledge that the Diet would alter some of its pro- 
visions; and unless some compromise can be found, this effort must 
end as all others have done. It is rumoured that the Kaiser in- 
tends to offer the Hungarians the possession of their own army in 
their own country as a guarantee of his good faith, but this we 
do not believe. With the troops of each State stationed within it, 
the next shock would dissolve the Austrian Empire. 


A Reform meeting was held at Stroud on Wednesday, at which 
Lord Amberley presided, and made a noteworthy speech. He 
felt it an honour that they had with them no less a person than 
Mr. Beales, a man who had come forward in a manner he could 
not but admire, and whose course in asking for the right to meet 
in Hyde Park he entirely sympathized with. The policy which 
prevented that meeting was ‘as ungencrous a3 unwise,” and he 
‘felt the strongest admiration for the manner in which Mr. 
Beales had come forward to maintain that claim of the people.” 
Well, if there is nothing else in Lord Amberley, there certainly 
is pluck. ‘There was not the faintest necessity for delivering a 
specch at Stroud in praise of Mr. Beales, and to do it at the risk 
of annoying every drawing-room and club in London simply 
because he thought it ought to be done, was decidedly manly. 
‘There is a little of ‘‘ingenuous youth” in the speech, as Karl 
Russell probably does not want his name connected with the Hyde 
Park affair ; but there were also just the qualities ingenuous youth 
should have—generosity and courage. 





Ir. Pusey has written another letter to the Times, stating his 
opinion of absolution. He believes that Christ, conferring upon 
the Apostles the power to remit sins, intended to confer it also 
upon their ‘* successors.” He therefore holds that every successor 
has the power to remit the sins of penitent persons as fully as 
Christ himself could have done, and so he affirms, on the authority 
of the Ordination Service, the Church of England also holds. In 
other words, Christ intended to leave the salvation of souls de- 
pendent on the will of such human beings as can be proved to 
have been ordained by the ordained up through the ages to Him- 
One single unordained Bishop, say in the middle ages or the 


self. 
Why does not 


third century, would spoil the whole arrangement. 
Dr. Pusey claim the power of working miracles given to the 
Apostles at the same time? ‘The invisibility of the power is no 
greater obstacle in the one case than the other. If the sick did 
not get visibly better for the priest's touch, neither do the bad get 
visibly better for his absolution. After all, does the human race 
advance? A Roman gentleman would have smiled at a supersti- 


tion so gross as that which Dr, Pusey dignifies with the name of 
Christianity. 





The ZLeonomist of Saturday last contained a remarkable account 
of the causes which have brought the great house of Overend and 
Gurney to the ground. It appears from an aflilavit by Mr. J. H. 
Gurney himec!f, that the firm was previous to 186) netting a profit of 
about 190,000/. a year, but in 1861 Mr. Garney found the London 
3 so dangerous that he stopped all 
dividends. . 1 3,590,0652 
to twelve companies and their own railways, aud had granted 
exceptional loans to the total amount of 4,199,090/., out of which 
Mr. Gurney believed 3,117,000/. was totally lost. No fortune 
could stand such a shock, and Mr. Gurney and his partners 
therefore sold the business, and pledged their whole property, 
estimated at 3,805,060/., as security for the loss. Nearly a million 
of this “ property” consisted of undivided profits in the bank, 
profits which were, in fact, mere matters of account; but the new 
directors revealed nothing of any part of the transaction, but told 
the new shareholders that they had bought Overend and Gurney’s 
business for 500,000/. Yet none of them will be punished, 
and the whole weight of the disaster falls on the new share- 
holders, who were totally innocent, and on Mr. Gurney, who 
was innocent of everything except neglect of his own busi- 
ness. IInd he, when he first saw things going wrong, assumed 
the dictatorship of his own bank, the great firm might 
have been saved, and hundreds and hundreds of poor families 
would have escaped ruin. When the crash came he did every- 
thing he could, descended at once from his immense position to 
utter poverty ; but he could have prevented the crash. 





partners embarked in busines 


Nevertheless, in 1465 they hal alvane 








Sir George Bowyer writes to the Times to tell the Protestant 
world that the Pope never curses. He only blesses. ‘The next 
Papal harangue against modern civilization is therefore to be 
considered a blessing on it, which to Catholics of the nine- 
teenth century, who want to believe in electricity and transub- 
stantiation both, must be eminently satisfactory. 


The Times states editorially that the Queen of Spain has ‘“ con- 
ferred the title of Viscount de Molina upon Obregon, a well known 
comic singer of the popular theatre La Zarzuela, a man who by 
her liberality has been enabled for the last two years to keep up 
a style of luxury and grandeur which has caused flagrant scandal.” 
Her Majesty is resolved, it is said, as she cannot give back all the 
Church lands, to compensate the Church for its spoliation. Mean- 
while, the non-commissioned officers of the Army, who are all 
tainted with Liberalism, have been dismissed in such numbers that 
the artillery were recently reviewed without one sergeant in their 





ranks. 

‘The debenture-holders of the London, Chatham, and Dover 
Railway held a meeting on Monday to consider the proposal of 
the shareholders. ‘They rejected it by acclamation, and forced 
Lord Harris, the chairman, to put a resolution authorizing a 
committee of bondholders to investigate the accounts of the 
Company anew. ‘his was carried, but the Company has not 
given up its plan, and the bondholders will probably be compelled, 
after all their losses, to sustain a Parliamentary battle. Lord 
Redesdale, however, has written to the 7imes condemning the 
scheme, and suggesting that the Company should be allowed to raise 
enough money at par to pay the debentures off, paying any interest 
needful. If in five years the Company were unable to pay this 
interest, the line, cleared of all liabilities, should become the pro- 
perty of the stockholders. ‘The scheme has only one defect—that 
it gives the shareholders another chance to which they have no 
right whatever. Why not change the debentures into stock, and 
hand over the railway at once? Lord Redesdale suggests, as an 
alternative, that Government should pay off the debenture-holders, 
charging the railway 5 per cent.,— a scheme which we have 
commented on elsewhere. It will not pass, being a direct tempta- 
tion to the public to lend money to insolvent railways. 


The Queen promised to unveil a statue of the late Prince 
Consort at Wolverhampton yesterday, and the whole of the 
“Black Country ” was agog with excitement and delight. It is 
said that a million of persons were in the town to “see the 
Queen,” the municipality had voted thousands, and so great was 
the enthusiasm that it actually made Town Councillors inventive. 
One of the triumphal arches was built of solid blocks of coal, 
and another of articles made at Wolverhampton. Every house 
was adorned with flags, and the Life Guards were expected from 
London, to the immense gratification of the neighbourhood. It 
is easy for Kings to excite loyalty, if they would only try. 
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‘The Archduke Maximilian is expected in London in a week or 
two by the West India mail. It is known that he has left Vera 
Cruz for the Havannah, and it is rumoured that his departure was 
caused by sudden intelligence of a convention between the United 
States and France. It seems more probable that President 
Johnson considered it expedient to accept Napoleon’s promise to 
withdraw his troops in November in its literal sense, and that 
Maximilian, warned that General Sherman was on his way, 
thought it best to escape. The Americans have since occupied 
Matamoras, and General Sherman has sailed for Vera Cruz. It 
ig rumoured that the Archduke, believing himself betrayed by 
France, will publish the Emperor's letters promising him aid ; but 
a steamer with despatches from Paris is under orders to intercept 
the West India mail, and—Maximilian knows Spanish. 


Archbishop Manning seems to believe in newspapers almost as 
much as Dr. Cumming, who quotes letters from *‘ special corre- 
spondents” to prove that the Millennium is at hand. Lord Claren- 
don recently called on the Pope, and, according to Roman gossip, 
said, on quitting the presence, ‘‘ That is, indeed, a Sovereign,” 
meaning that the old man has the personal dignity and bearing 
which is supposed to distinguish monarchs, and in which they 
are, as a rule, so deficient. ‘This remark, which may or may not 
be apocryphal, is quoted by Dr. Manning in an address delivered 
on Tuesday to a Catholic charitable society, as if the cool, scep- 
tical diplomatist had said, admitting the Pope's priority among 
Princes, “‘ This is, indeed, the Sovereign of Sovereigns.” What 
Lord Clarendon, in all probability, said was, ‘ Gentlemanly old 
man; acts king well.” 


Hampstead Heath, it appears, is threatened with destruction. 
Sir Thomas Maryon Wilson, its owner, has, it appears, the right 
to grant leases for twenty-one years, has commenced a house by 
the flagstaff, the best prospect in Hampstead, and means to cover 
the Heath with a sort of Agar Town, to the utter ruin of Hamp- 
stead as a place of residence. The Metropolitan Board have been 
asked to buy his rights, but decline, and the parish alone cannot 
afford the money. Sir Thomas's defence for his conduct in thus 
destroying one of the lungs of London,—the best site in it fora 
People’s Park,—is, that he has been shabbily treated by London, 
which has resisted his application to Parliament for leave to build 
on the Finchley Road Estate. This is true, and we never could 
quite understand why Hampstead did not accept the compromise 
offered, and allow Sir Thomas to build where he liked, provided 
the property in the Heath were vested in the parish. 


Another judgeship has fallen to Lord Derby, Vice-Chancellor 
Kindersley having resigned. His seat has been filled up by Mr. 
Malins, a good lawyer and sturdy politician, but without much 
special reputation in debate. The Tories have now a grand 
opportunity for bringing forward new men; but they have not, 
we fear, been lucky in their first choice. Sir John Rolt, the new 
Attorney-General, made a very poor speech indeed to his 
Gloucestershire constituents, and when called on to compliment 
the retiring Chief Justice Erle he had next to nothing to say. Sir 
Roundell Palmer and Mr. Coleridge will make mincemeat of him 
in the House, and there is no Sir Hugh Cairns to extend his triple 
shield of eloquence, courtesy, and brains. 


The Continental papers are fall of a report that the Empress 
Eugénie is about to make a pilgrimage to Rome, the object of 
which is variously represented. Her Majesty is either going to 
induce the Pope to summon Italian troops, or to persuade him 
not to fly, or to deter the Romans from attacking His Holiness 
lest the French should return, or to secure some other end un- 
known, The Empress, it is added, has not yet obtained permis- 
sion for her journey. 


The Government appears determined to secure the gratitude of 
Londoners. It has authorized the Metropolitan Board of Works 
to bring in a Bill for the total extinction of all the metropolitan 
§48 companies by purchase, and the transfer of their powers to 
itself. If this Bill passes, the suffocated and blinded Londoners 
will at least know who is responsible for their misery—may, in the 
last resort, lynch Sir John ‘Thwaites. London, moreover, will 
secure a revenue without taxation, more especially if the purchase- 
money is fairly arranged, and every shilling of dividend which 
the companies have gained beyond the Parliamentary limit of 8 
per cent. deducted from the amount to be paid them. They 
deserve no merey whatever, and if the shopkeepers will just warn 
the metropolitan members that their seats depend upon this Bill, 
they will get none. It is not a reduction of price that is wanted, 
but gor rd gas, 





The innate savagery of the British character has broken out 
this week at New Brighton, on the Mersey. <A vessel, the 
Elizabeth Buckham, laden with rum, was recently wrecked there, 
and the barrels floated ashore. ‘The bystanders broached them and 
drank the raw spirit till they dropped, one young man dying on 
the spot, and a hundred others being seriously injured. A number 
of servant-girls and other women who hurried down to ‘see 
the fun ” were tempted to taste, and were all, girls and wives 
alike, violated on the beach, one who resisted strenuously being 
nearly murdered by three ruffians. The same scene, under the 
same temptations, would, we may fairly assume, have happened 
anywhere else on the coast, and we have, therefore, as civilized 
men, an obvious right to kill negroes and New Zealanders as 
savages. 


Will nobody ever do anything for London streets? For the 
last four days they have been almost impassable, being covered 
with slimy, glutinous mud, on which horses slip about like child- 
ren or girls on ice. We saw ou ‘Thursday a little scene in the 
Strand which would have done the heart of a horsedealer good— 
an omnibus, a carriage, and two cabs literally unable to move. 
One of the horses of the omnibus was down, the near horse in the 
carriage—one of the hundred-guinea sort—was vainly endeavour- 
ing to keep its feet, one cab-horse had just slid on to its side, and 
the other was trying hard to prevent his heal going through the 
back panel of the carriage. The mud left in our streets by the 
vestries must cost the horsey interest many thousands a year, and 
might all be removed by an expenditure of a few hundred pounds 
on a water supply. In Turkey the vestrymen would be set to 
clean the streets under the whip, and it is greatly to be regretted 
that cabinen, omnibus-drivers, and coachmen, and the upper ten 
thousand who pay for expensive aorseflesh do not lynch a vestry- 
manor two. We suppose it is hopeless to remonstrate about pav- 
ing, but three weeks ago Regent Street was being paved by hundred- 
guinea horses, the poor brutes walking on angular bits of granite 
as if they were red-hot. 


“§. G. O.” is greatly exercised because a bishop, the Bishop 
of Oxford, has lately been photographed in the act of giving the 
Catholic episcopal benediction. Acting a benediction before a lens 
is rather ridiculous amusement for Dr. Wilberforce, but after all it 
does not hurt anybody, the mere fact that it is acting taking all 
reverence out of the attitude. And then, as a corrective, Mr. 
‘Trollope always describes bishops in their night-gowns. 


In the early part of the week the Consol Market was flat, and 
Consols, for time, were at one period quoted as low as 88 to 88}. 
The favourable nature of the Bank return, and the increase of 
712,0002. in the supply of bullion held by the Bank of France, 
were productive of a much better feeling in the market yesterday, 
and the ‘Three per Cents. for account touched 883, 4. At the close, 
however, the market was flat, the quotation being 88} to 3. 
Mexican Stock has ruled firm, and after official hours yesterday 
touched 193, 7. 


The stock of bullion in the Bank of England is now 18,175,5702., 
and in the Bank of France, 26,611,000/. The minimum rate of 
discount here is 4, and at Paris 3 per cent, 


The closing prices of the leading Foreign Securities yesterday 
and on Friday week were as under :— 


Friday, Nov. 23. Friday, Nov. 59, 


Mexican “ o oe 7 ee oe 183 oe 13} 
Spanish Passive oe ee +e ee 205 oe 2u 
Do. Certificates ° ee ee ] 133 oe 135 
Turkish 6 per Cents., 1558 .. ° oe ol} oe 59} 
ve » 208 a eo 8 oe a = 
United States 5.20's .. a 70} ee 703 


The leading British Ra! ways left off at the following prices 


yesterday and on Friday week :— 
Friday, Nov. 23, Friday, Nov, 30. 


Great Eastern .. oe ee oe 263 oe 253 
Great Northern ee oe oe +e ee 1153 oe 11s 
Great Western... ee o* ° ° +e 03 os 62 
Lancashire and Yorkshire ... oo ee 123g_—_—iws 1233 
Loudon and Brightoa oe oe ee 83 ee 3) 
London aud North-Westera oe oe “ 117} 116} 
London and South-Western oe ° ° $2} + 53 
London, Chatham, and Dover oe 18} oe 16} 
Metropolitan .. oa 7 125 oe 123} 
Midland, ° - os oa 1233 oe 122} 
North-Easterv, Berwick .. oe 15} oe lis 
Do York ee ee oe oe lout oe 99; 
South-Eastern ee oe oe ee e 633 oq O32 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


NEXT MONDAY. 


wr or Tory, itis all the same, force seems to be depart- 
ing from British institutions. The Government which 
fails to provide an Army and cannot build a ship without 
bribing its own dockyards by wasteful expenditure, has this 
week announced that it is not quite sure whether it has the 
strength either to wield the constable’s baton or let anybody 
else. The Trades’ Unions of London have resolved, as every- 
body knows, to show the governing class that the workmen of 
the capital are not indifferent to Parliamentary Reform, and 
to show them also that whether wisdom is a monopoly of the 
rich or not, physical power remains with their opponents. As 
the readiest means of securing both ends they organized a 
monster procession, which, assembling in the Mall, was to 
traverse the most aristocratic section of London, and then in 
some spot to the south or west mass itself to hear speeches. 
Foree could not be applied more gently, and the Government, 
though intensely disliking the project, signified clearly enough 
that it had no intention of interfering. It would not, said 
Lord John Manners, grant a park, because parks were not in- 
tended for political demonstrations, and it would not suggest 
any other place, say, for example, the site of the Great 
Exhibition in Kensington—a capital place—because—well 
because it did not want the multitude to march south or 
west at all. The Government, said Lord John Manners, 
with an effusion of good nature, a mental throwing out 
of both hands, would be most happy to grant the use of 
Primrose Hill, a “ most convenient spot,’’ as it certainly is, if 
the object is to keep the demonstration out of the sight of the 
classes it is intended to instruct. A procession to Primrose 
Hill must move north, whereas big people live south, and 
once out of Regent Street the “demonstration ” would be as 
much lost as if it were held on Hampstead Heath or in High- 
gate Cemetery. The workmen knew this quite well, and 
would have fallen back on that most dangerous of all devices, 
a procession through London without a terminal point, but 
that Lord Ranelagh, who, though a Conservative, is also a volun- 
teer, and has therefore arrived at the truth that the rank and 
file of society have claims on their officers, granted them in a 
letter as kindly and courteous as if he were writing to Peers 
the use of Beaufort Park. For which little bit of good feeling 
and common sense he may henceforward tell an English crowd 
his mind, even should it be exactly like Mr. Lowe’s mind, with- 
out any risk of being misconstrued into an enemy. 

That difficulty removed one more remained to be swept 
away. London being a vast city, governed by an unarmed and 
wholly inadequate police, is infested, like New York, with 
“youghs,” many thousands of men and hobbedyhoys who, 
though not living by crime, delight in violence, think a dog- 
fight an intellectuai luxury, regard a scene of window-breaking 
as a “spree,” hold the streets the natural place for high jinks 
such as leap-frog played by both sexes alike, and are natural 
enemies of every policeman. As the procession must be hours 
on foot—it took 400,000 Parisians seven hours to pass before 
Lamartine in 1848—and proposes to return in the dusk of a 
December day, the managers of the demonstration feared 
that the “roughs”’ might take advantage of their oppor- 
tunity, not to kill anybody, but to indulge in their idea of 
horse play, window-breaking, paling smashing, and bonneting 
“blacks,” as they call everyone not in fustian or corduroy. 
The managers applied to the police, but Sir Richard Mayne 
looks at everything from a single point of view, that he 
has to maintain order in a city as big as a kingdom 
with less than 8,000 unarmed men, and he did not like 
the project at all. The workmen might possibly eat 
the police, at any rate they could do it, and he objected 
to such a collection of teeth, snubbed the managers, and told 
them they had better give up their design. The managers 
being for many reasons anxious for order, then fell back on 
their own resources, which were superabundant. They had 
only to tell one of the trades to keep order, say the amalga- 
mated engineers, or the smiths, or, best of all, the seamen, 
who are included in their programme, and they would have a 
police of their own strong enough to deal with any probable 
elements of disorder. Give the seamen short staves and bits 
of white ribbon on their arms, and if the roughs attacked the 
Carlton, or any other place, the roughs would come imme- 
diately to grief. Here was an excellent improvised police, all 
in uniform, all accustomed to obey orders swiftly, and all 
likely to enjoy hurting any disturbers of the peace. To make 


trives to accept neither. 





the improvised police legal, however, they must have official 

sanction, and accordingly the managers applied to Mr. Walpole, 
That excellent gentleman, who would make a perfect Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury, and is fit for almost any post in the 
world except that of Home Secretary, was exceedingly civil, 
and had apparently given Sir Richard Mayne a hint to 
be civil too, but he could not meet the difficulty. The 
regular police, he said, should “remove obstructions,” as if 
cabmen and coachmen did not sympathize with the workmen 

or as if anybody was likely to charge the ‘mounted farriers” 
who will head the procession ; but as to the improvised police, 
“a credible witness must swear that he apprehended a breach 
of the peace,” and who was to do it? Not the managers, for 
they would be stultifying themselves; and not Mr. Walpole, 
for he “ did not expect disorder,” and besides did not want to 
be taunted with distrust of the people ; so the matter must be 
left to Sir Richard Mayne. In other words, the line of the pro- 
cession must be left without special guardianship, except that 
of the angels who protect weak people like Mr. Walpole; or 
East London must be stripped of police to furnish a guard for 
the West, which the workmen offered to furnish without dis- 
turbing the usual order of the City. And this although the 
managers frankly expressed their fear lest their own legal 
and constitutional movement should give an excuse to the 
dangerous classes, and though Mr. Walpole himself admitted, 
indeed pressed, his own conviction of the “ probability of dis- 
turbances.” Did anybody ever hear of such imbecility ? 
There are just two principles which may be adopted for the 
government of a vast city like London, peopled by an immense 
majority of respectables, and a comparatively small but posi- 
tively numerous population of roughs, and Mr. Walpole con- 
One is to do the work from above, 
maintain an adequate force, and arm it, till resistance is impos- 
sible, except to insurgents; and this is what we do in Dublin 
and Belfast, and what Mr. Walpole has not the means of doing 
in London. The other and better plan is to use the vast 
majority possessed by respectability, and let it do its own 
police, which in this instance it was not only ready, but even 
eager to do, and had unusually perfect means for doing. 
Mr. Walpole, however, rejects that plan ostensibly on a legal 
quibble, really because—we have not the faintest idea what 
his cause could be. All that is certain is that his excuse 
was an absurdity, that he could have found a man in 
his own office, or at the Carlton, in five minutes who 
would have sworn with perfect sincerity that he appre- 
hended a serious riot. The office which insures the Carlton, 
and which would be the first to suffer from the consequences 
of a riot, would, we may venture to affirm, swear it most 
heartily toa man. The truth is, that Mr. Walpole does not 
know when the people are with him or against him, and 
hesitates between a latent perception of duty, the dictates 
of an instinctive and admirable sense of courtesy, and a pro- 
found dread of being as a Tory misapprehended outside. He 
did not want windows broken, and he still less wanted to give 
the impression that the Tory Government distrusts, or has 
reason to distrust, the masses of the people, and forgot that 
these masses were for once with him, feared for the glass as 
much as he did, and asked him either to protect it or to let 
them. When the people are excited to fury Mr. Walpole 
sends fifty Guardsmen to check 50,000 men; when he might 
turn out all the soldiers in London and it would be accepted 
as a compliment he will do nothing. He will use neither 
legal force nor popular force, and, sinking to a depth below 
democracy, says Government shall not be represented even by 
the constable’s staff. American democrats, who hold as an 
abstract principle that Government should be reduced to a 
minimum, draw their line there, but he will not even allow 
that much of organization. He seems to fancy that Liberal- 
ism involves the abnegation not only of any government 
from above, but of any government at all, which is not 
Liberalism, but only Toryism deprived of its single respect- 
able and efficient quality. Liberals do not want weak 
government in London or anywhere else, but government 
made strong by the adhesion, instead of the opposition, 
of the people, and exercised, moreover, through the people’s 
elected officers. Mr. George Potter may be able to govern 
London for a day, and will certainly do his best; but the 
public representative is Mr. Walpole, and if the workmen, 
returning in the dusk, weary, footsore, and hungry, should 
prove incompetent to repress the roughs, the blame will rest 
not with Mr. Potter, but with the great official whom Parlia- 
ment appoints, among other tasks, to keep windows unbroken 
throughout this endless metropolis. 
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THE REVIVAL OF FENIANISM. 


HE revival of Fenianism is as formidable as its outbreak, 
T and for precisely the same reasons. It is nota serious 
danger in itself, but it has behind it no less than three dangers, 
any one of which would tax the courage and the administrative 
ability of the strongest Government in the world, namely, the 
possibility of a war with America, of an agrarian insurrection 
in Ireland, and most dangerous of the three, of an outburst of 
the passion for dominance inherent in the Anglo-Saxon race. 
The Fenians, as insurgents, can accomplish almost nothing. 
They have few arms, no artillery, no depéts, and a number of 
followers which, even if drilled, armed, and led, at most 
svould make but one respectable army, and being such as 
it is, would be sure of swift defeat. Great nations are not 
endangered, because a hundred thousand fanatics buy a 
few thousand rifles and uniforms, and drill with sticks or 
pike staves by moonlight on meadows separated by the sea 
from the centre of political power. A Fenian raid into 
Canada or a Fenian insurrection in Ireland would be 
put down without much loss of life in a fortnight, im- 
provised armies, without commissariat, being as out of date as 
coat-armour or muzzle-loaders. If the Fenians alone were to 
be considered, the best and most merciful policy, both for them 
and for Ireland, would be to allow the movement to come to 
a head, to defeat it in the field, and then to extend to all but 
the ringleaders the mercy we habitually extend to all pri- 
soners of war. This is said in Ireland to be the policy of the 
present Government ; but this is, unfortunately, the policy 
which no Government situated like that of the United King- 
dom can possibly pursue. We must stop any raid on Canada 
at first, lest if it should rise to the dimensions of a war 
American feeling should rise with it until we found ourselves 
involved in a death struggle with a people we do not want to 
fight, from whom nothing whatever is to be acquired, and to 
whom we are bound by the fact that in them and us lies the 
only hope of freedom in the future. That risk is one which 
we may be called upon to face, shall be called upon to face 
if the Union interferes with our municipal discipline, but it 
is one which adds immensely to the necessity for calmness and 
moderation in dealing with the Feniansabroad. At home the 
Fenians are, as we said, powerless in the field ; but any fac- 
tion can seize a single city, and there is no proof that any 
émeute, if successful for twenty-four hours, any repulse of 
British troops, any momentary delay in putting down armed 
marauders would not be followed by the rising of the agri- 
cultural class throughout three provinces of Ireland. Lord 
Kimberley thought it would, and Lord Kimberley had access 
to evidence the public will never see, and is supported by the 
a priori and admitted argument that the mass of the Irish 
people dislike or despise the land laws under which they 
are nevertheless compelled to live. They believe in their 
hearts, like Orientals, that ‘‘whose is the sweat his is the soil,” 
subject to certain dues, and are living under laws which assume 
that labour on the land confers no right to the ultimate owner- 
ship of anything except a portion of the crop. The difference is 
radical, its effects are felt with a bitterness which surpasses any 
other form of political hatred, and it inclines every Irishman 
not a landowner to look with tolerance upon any effort, however 
violent, to change the tenure. A Fenian success, therefore, 
might produce an uprising which, serious or not, would change 
an insurrection into a civil war, compel the Queen, in fact, to 
reconquer one of her own kingdoms, and Parliament to adopt 
measures of revolutionary energy. We have met the same 
danger before, and we can meet it again, but anybody who 
thinks it a small one does not understand what civilized 
government means. 

The greatest danger of all, however, is the third, that 
of rousing the strongest passion of the Anglo-Saxon race 
—its leve for its own power. No Fenian movement could 
take place as a regular and organized insurrection, with 


recognized leaders and strict discipline. It must be accom- | 


panied by a dissolution of society, by local scenes of outrage, 
by a massacre of a class which of all others most excites 
English sympathy. Ours is not a population which, in 
such a case, could be trusted to act with moderation. All 
that is good in the national character, its reverence for pro- 
perty, its respect for life, its love of fair play would 


strengthen all that is evil, till from every class and every | 


part of the country there would come up one irresistible 
demand for vengeance. The Times is right in saying 
that the rebellion would be “stamped out like the cattle 
plague,” and it might have added with as little regard for 


Irish lives as if they were the lives of cattle. English- 
men are not cruel, but they are, when excited, reckless 
of human life, and if they were not, the men of the 
Pale could not amid a massacre be held in, and to all the 
horror of a civil war we should have added all the malignity 
of a religious struggle, and all the bloodthirstiness which 
distinguishes a war of races. The battle would be short, but 
the result would be to make reconciliation impossible for a 
generation, and to plant the seeds of an enduring animosity 
between the English and the Americans. The Daily 
News is wholly in the wrong when it denounces such 
anticipations as the expressions of a secret desire for 
strong measures. We entirely deprecate strong measures, 
hold that the first duty of Government is to prevent by 
every kind of watchfulness, by arrests. if needful, and 
above all, by an exhibition of strength visible to men who 
know «neither history nor geography, the possibility of an 
outburst of British fury. Our contemporary says the oflicers 
must be held responsible for cruelty; but the writer clearly 
has never been amidst Englishmen roused to a fever heat of 
mingled pity and abhorrence. We have, and there is on 
earth nothing so dangerous as the wild thirst for blood which 
under those circumstances comes over civilians as much as 
soldiery, which makes the wildest words seem tame, and 
turns decent, quiet citizens, intent chiefly on comfort, into 
men like the Septembriseurs. It is not in the interest 
of England, but of Ireland and humanity, that we 
deprecate the slightest relaxation of vigilance, the faintest 
concession to the idea that the disease had better be allowed 
its way. One city seized, one county in insurrection, one 
township given over to the green flag, and Ireland will be as 
far apart from England as she was in the days of Emmet or 
O'Neill. The patrol of the coast, the arrest of visitors, the 
inquisition into private affairs, the marchings and counter- 
marchings of soldiers, these things are all hard for Liberals to 
endure ; but they are better, much better, than the scenes 
which would inevitably follow a rising accompanied by class 
murders. The “rebellion” of 1848 came to nothing and 
excited no fury, because it never succeeded, and was not 
accompanied by any agrarian movement; but the Fenians 
preach war not only against England, but against proprictors 
and the priesthood. 

Vigilant repression in such circumstances becomes a duty 
prior in point of time, and second only in importance to that 
of remedying the grievances which give to insurrection all its 
real support. The social system of Ireland must be reformed, 
if we are ever to have in the island a class upon whom the 
friends of order can rely, and Tories can introduce the necessary 
measures even more easily than their opponents. They will 
be less resisted by English squires, less liable to be charged 
with indifference to property, less likely to arouse that fierce 
though half latent dislike of Catholicism which lies at the 
bottom of half the English inability to cope with the grievances 
of Ireland. Till Parliament meets the sole duty is to prevent 
at any hazard the uprising threatened for Christmas, but after 
it has met, the first necessity is to clear English consciences of 
the last vestige of unfair Irish legislation. Religious equality, 
an impartial magistracy, and a tenure in accordance with local 
opinion, are the three concessions, after which we may, if that 
misery is reserved for this generation, fight Ireland with 
free hearts. 





LEGAL CHANGES. 

7. retirement of Chief Justice Erle is an event which 

will be deeply regretted. both by the legal profession 
and by the public. He is the last judge of a school which a 
few years ago was largely represented on the judicial Bench, 
‘by such men, for instance, as Coleridge and Patteson, who 
‘commanded universal respect and esteem apart from their 
|judicial position. Possessed of thorough legal knowledge 
and sound general culture, they were yet more distinguished 
‘for the blameless integrity of their lives, and for the genuine 
humility with which, while fully conscious of the importance 
‘of their position, they strove to discharge their duties. There 
may be such men still upon the Bench, but it requires time to 
bring such rich fruit to perfection. Sir W. Erle had been a 
| judge at least twice as long as any of his colleagues, with one 
single exception, and the majority of them have been 
appointed within the last six or seven years. To very few 
| men is it given to preserve the full command of their bodily 
and mental faculties beyond seventy years of age ; fewer still 
| Possess those moral qualities which render men like the late 
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Chief Justice the brightest ornaments of our social system: 
Sir W. Erle has set an example of integrity and straight- 
forwardness, admirable because unfortunately rare, in resigning 
when he thought the right time come for himself personally, 
without regard to the fact that the Government was 
in the hands of the party to which his own opinions 
were opposed. It is perhaps hardly fair to impute blame 
to the Government for appointing as his successor a gentleman 
whose political claims are so strong as those of Sir W. Bovill, 
and who enjoys the universal good-will of the Bar. At the 
same time it would be affectation to assume that better ap- 
pointments could not have been made from among the exist- 
ing Judges; and it is scarcely possible that an advocate, 
suddenly raised to the Chief Justiceship, can retain for the 
Court of Common Pleas that superiority over the other two 
Courts which it has enjoyed for several years past, But a 
political career is one of the recognized roads to the judicial 
Bench, and we might well be content if no worse appointments 
were ever made on political grounds than the two which 
have as yet been made by Lord Derby. 

It is announced, however, that the Government, not content 
with the good fortune which has enabled them to give away 
so many rich prizes both in England and Ireland, intend to 
propose the creation of an extra judge to each of the three 
Courts of Common Law. This is no mere political move, for 
it is beyond doubt that under the present system the Judges 
are overworked: and it ought in fairness to be added that 
among the gentlemen designated by rumour for the new 
judgeships one or two are not Conservatives. But it is a very 
seriou3 question whether the proposed measure will confer 
advantages on the administration of justice at all proportion- 
ate to to its cost, whether the pressure on the existing Judges 
could not be relieved. and other ends attained also, by means 
rather less simple and much less expensive than the ap- 
pointment of three new judges with 5,000/. a year apiece. 
The main ground on which it is assumed to be necessary to 
appoint extra judges is the alleged need of a new circuit. It 
is unquestionably true that the present Northern and Midland 
circuits are unreasonably long, and that in summer, when all 
the causes not ready for trial in London before the cireuit are 
taken to be tried in Surrey, the Home circuit is also too long. 
Birmingham also is urgently in need of assizes, and one or 
two other large towns might eventually put ina similar claim. 
It is only three years ago that Yorkshire was taken from the 
Northern circuit and added to the Midland, in consequence of 
the rapid increase of business in Lancashire, two counties 
being at the same time transferred from the Midland to 
the Norfolk circuit. Lancashire alone has now as much 
business as any entire circuit, and it is very reasonably 
proposed to separate it from the other northern coun- 
ties into a circuit of its own, those counties with the re- 
transfer of Yorkshire forming henceforth the Northern circuit. 
From this point the difficulty begins. The Midland circuit is 
cut down to very small proportions ; and to compensate it by the 
establishment of assizes at Birmingham would, it is said, mate- 
rially injure the small Oxford circuit, since a large half of the 
Birmingham business goes to Stafford. According to the last 
Sunday Gazette, the Judges have agreed to recommend a plan 
which succeeds in interfering with every single English circuit, 
and increases the South Wales circuit just enough to furnish an 
excuse for sending a second judge. If the whole system were 
to be created anew, it is conceivable that a few persons could 
be induced to believe the new scheme attributed to the Judges 
to be a convenient one; but even on its abstract merits it is 
no better than the present arrangement, except as regards the 
north, while it affects the interests of every member of the 
Common Law Bar, and of every attorney who is in the habit of 
employing particular counsel. If any great public advantage 
were to be gained, the legal profession would of course submit, 
but to a plan not very good in itself and highly detrimental 
to them, they may reasonably be expected to offer strong 
opposition. 

It will be almost universally admitted that two more judges 
are wanted to go on circuit, whether there is any real need of 
a third or not; it by no means follows, however, that the 
proposal of adding a judge to each Court ought to be accepted. 
Circuit only lasts during about ten or twelve weeks in the 
year, and though an important item in the work of the 
Judges, ought not to be brought into undue prominence in 
comparison with their other occupations. During about six- 
teen weeks of each year the three Courts are sitting in Banco, 
to hear and decide questions of law. The proper complement 
of judges for the purpose is four; thus some one judge of 


o— 
each Court is at liberty to sit for the trial of civil causes, or 
at the Central Criminal Court. Eleven weeks of the year are 
included in the long vacation, and give the Judges their wel} 
earned holiday. During most part of the remainder, about 
thirteen weeks, there are two judges of each Court sitting in 
London to try causes; and the winter criminal assize, for 
about half the counties in England, has also to be provided 
for. If the Judges had no other duties than these, there 
would very seldom be any difficulty about finding a suff. 
cient number to do all the work arising; but they have 
another most irksome occupation, technically called * sitting 
at chambers.” A judge of each Court has now to spend every 
afternoon of the working season in London, sitting privately 
to transact business connected with the progress of actions 
before trial, much of it formal, and scarcely any of it important. 
As the fifth judge of each Court is always fully occupied 
during term time in the way before mentioned, it becomes 
necessary for one of the four who are sitting in Banco to 
quit his post in the middle of the day and go off to chambers, 
leaving three to constitute the full Court, while he sits for 
hours listening to the wrangling of attorneys’ clerks. It isa 
great question whether much of this routine business might 
not be abolished altogether, but at any rate it might be 
taken off the Judges’ shoulders. The analogous duties con- 
nected with suits in equity are discharged by subordinate 
officers, and there is no sort of reason why the Common Law 
Judges should not be relieved in the same way. If the 
Masters of the several Courts, officials now very com- 
fortably salaried and but lightly worked, were insuflicient 
to discharge these duties, an addition to their number 
might easily be made, and four Masters cost less than 
one judge. Independently of the consideration of public 
economy, which ought neither to be forgotten nor unduly 
pressed, it is unseemly that great functionaries should be 
burdened with routine duties which can be perfectly well 
discharged, as experience elsewhere shows, by men of inferior 
rank and qualifications. Were the Judges relieved from 
attendance at chambers, except when really important points 
arose, there would be seldom any vacant seat in the full Court. 
It must not be forgotten, however, that there is another Court 
in Westminster Hall besides the three of which we have 
spoken hitherto, or rather two Courts under one judge. 
James Wilde has both the Probate and Divorce 
Courts to preside over, and as the questions that 
come before him ought especially to be decided quickly, 
the evil results of too much work and of consequent delay are 
keenly felt. Even so accomplished and hard-working a judge 
as Sir J. Wilde cannot properly keep pace with the influx of 
fresh causes ; and it has long been thought that the time was 
come for constituting the Divorce Court, with the full numbe1 
of judges contemplated at its institution. For certain purposes 
three judges are required, and as Sir J. Wilde has no col- 
leagues, he is obliged to borrow from the Common Law Courts 
judges who are all the time wanted in Banco. The appoint- 
ment of two subordinate judges to the Divorce Court would 
relieve Sir J. Wilde of some part of the repulsive duties which 
now fall on him alone, and would ensure the speedy adminis- 
tration of justice in a most important branch of cases. They 
might also go on circuit with their common law brethren, and 
thus save all necessity for the creation of new judges to the 
three Courts. When this scheme was first mooted it was 
believed that Dr. Lushington was about to retire, and it was 
suggested that the Ecclesiastical and Admiralty Courts, light 
in point of work, but most important in the interests involved, 
might be reunited with the Probate and Divorce Courts, 
which, so far as they existed at all before 1858, were subordi- 
nate parts of the Ecclesiastical Court. Such an arrangement 
would give Dr. Lushington a thoroughly competent successor, 
would remove the objection that Sir J. Wilde, if provided 
with two colleagues, would have very little to do, and would 
save the nation the salary of a judge. Even if it were not 
thought desirable to await Dr. Lushington’s retirement, the 
nation would lose but little, and Sir J. Wilde would gain an 
interval of less overwhelming labour. It is possible that this 
scheme might not eventually be found to answer the needs of 
the country, and that extra judges must, after all, be appointed 
to the Common Law Courts; but inasmuch as the Divorce 
| Court cannot long go on in its present state, it is surely 
| better to begin with what is inevitable, relieving the Judges at 
the same time of their routine functions, than to leave these 
| evils untouched, and make a costly addition to the judicial 
| staff before it is proved to be necessary. 


Sir 
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A WARNING TO DEBENTURE-HOLDERS. 


SUM of 120,000,0002., equal to a seventh of the National 
Debt, to nearly two years’ revenue, or more than a year’s 
ordinary profit on our commerce, has been ‘invested by English- 
men in mortgages on home railways. Unless the holders of 
that vast amount bestir themselves, hold public meetings, and 
warn their representatives, they will next session find their 
securities confiscated by Act of Parliament. The measure at 
which the shareholders of the London, Chatham, and Dover 
Railway, aided by the Times, are now so steadily driving, is 
neither more nor less than one of confiscation. Those share- 
holders, the principal of whom are Sir Morton Peto and the 
friends around him, have mortgaged their line to the deben- 
ture-holders, and now find that, owing partly to misfortune, 
but chiefly to mismanagement, they cannot pay the interest on 
the mortgages. They have exhausted their credit so com- 
pletely that nothing can be raised by an issue of shares, and 
dipped their property so deeply that nobody will lend them a 
shilling in the ordinary course of business. Moreover, they 
have so quarrelled with their creditors, or a party among them, 
that the property itself is in the hands of a Receiver appointed 
by the Court of Chancery. They ought, therefore, to suffer 
foreclosure, and either to allow the line to be sold by auction 
or transfer it bodily to their creditors, to whom it has been 
pledged as security. That, as Lord Redesdale says, is 
what any private landholder would have to do,—what, we 
may add, every honest man who has raised mortgages 
thinks it his duty to do as part of his agreement. Railways, 
however, being impersonal, think themselves free from the 
obligations alike of business and of honesty, and the London, 
Chatham, and Dover Company have found a Peer to propose 
that the omnipotence of Parliament shall be invoked to annul 
their own agreements. <A further sum of 1,500,000/. is to 
be raised, “ with preference over every other claim,” or, in 
other words, existing mortgages are to be pushed down from 
their rank as first claims into a new position as second, and 
their owners’ legal right of foreclosure is to be annulled, or, 
in more euphonious language, suspended for five years. Just 
imagine a private landholder, a Duke of Rutland or of Bed- 
ford, making that application to Parliament, and the tempest 
of scorn with which he and aristocratic pretension generally 
would be immediately overwhelmed, how the Zimes would 
thunder, and the City editors sneer! A railway company, 
however, may do anything, from buying a seat in Parliament 
or breaking the law by over-issues, to repudiating its own obliga- 
tions, and it will still find capable defenders. This particular 
transaction, however, strikes at an interest almost as powerful 
as that of railway directors, namely, that of debenture-holders, 
men of every grade and occupation in the community. If they 
suffer this Bill to pass their security is gone. They think, and 
at present justly think, they hold the first mortgages on very 
great properties, that although deprived of all interest in the 
management, and compelled to see debt after debt incurred 
without their knowledge, they can still, in the last resort, 
seize the line, still destroy their debtors’ only chance of pro- 
fitable existence. The day after this proposal is accepted that 
last defence will be swept away. The “ London, Chatham, and 
Dover case”’ will be a precedent, and every Company in difli- 
culties complicated enough to threaten their debentures will 
simply extricate themselves by declaring first mortgages second, 
second third, and so go on merrily, it may be, for ever. For 
there is not the smallest guarantee that the process thus begun 
may not be indefinitely repeated. Suppose the 1,500,000/. is 
not enough to put the Company “all right,” thatis, to pay off 
pressing claims, complete the works, and develop tratflic till 
every mortgagee receives his interest? It is not @ priori 
likely to be, for the million and a half will have to be raised at 
heavy interest, the new creditors expecting to be treated 
like the old, and the new and preferential claim, say of 
100,000/. a year, will have to be satisfied first. Is Parlia- 
ment to be applied to again, and the new mortgagees pushed 
back from first to second, and the old from second to third, 
and soon forever? If not, why not? Parliamentary faith 
is In the way? That faith stands already pledged to the 
existing debenture-holders, who lent their money on the 
security of a legislative Act. The agreements with the new 
creditors? How can any agreement be useful against an Act, 
or what conceivable pledge can the Company give to new 
creditors which it has not already given to old creditors, and 
failed admittedly to fulfil? As to these latter, their protest 
against being again pushed back will of course be treated with 
derision. If, being first, they could be made second with im- 


punity, why should not they be made third or thirtieth with 
equal impunity? Or why should not the debenture-holders of 
the Great Eastern, or North British, or any other company in 
trouble for funds, be treated like those of the London, 


| Chatham, and Dover ? 


| But we may be told that the debenture-holders may consent. 
| They don’t. They protest as strongly and bitterly as inor- 
| ganic groups of persons ever can that they consider the pro- 
| position unjust, that they will not be deprived of their pro- 
| perty except under the compulsion of the State. But sup- 
posing them silly enough to give way, the “ arrangement” 
| must still be sanctioned by Parliament, and we protest against 
' Parliament turning first mortgages into second for the benefit 
|of any private persons whatsoever. It is not for the benefit 
of the public. The interest of the public is that the share- 
holders in the London, Chatham, and Dover Railway should 
| be ruined, in order that other shareholders may understand 
_ that if they will mismanage their affairs, will enter on leases 
| carelessly, will allow their own contractors to hold shares 
carrying votes, so that the receivers of the Companies’ cash 
| ean appoint the distributors of the Companies’ cash, they will 
| pay the penalty. Nothing could so injure the morale of all 
| railway shareholders, as the certainty that they could in the 
| last resort slip their liabilities off their own shoulders on to 
those of the debenture-holders or of the national Treasury. 
We like Lord Redesdale’s scheme just as little as that of the 
Company. For the State to absorb all railways would, we 
believe, be a wise operation, which in ten years would quad- 
ruple the facilities of intercommunication, and create a great 
revenue not derived from taxes, but why should the State use 
its credit to pay off a single Company’s liabilities? Because, 
says Lord Redesdale, it would be profitable, the State raising 
money at 3} per cent. and getting five. So it would be 
profitable for the State to pay off Lord Redesdale’s mort- 
gages, if he has any, but that does not prove it a wise 
operation. The extinction of the whole debenture debt of the 
English Railway system might be defensible, but to pay off 
one company’s creditors is simply to give this lesson to capi- 
talists,——“‘ Lend away to railways, lend away merrily. No 
matter about honesty, or management, or revenue, or prior 
mortgages, lend away. The State can always pay, and the 
State will take up your debt whenever the compauy cannot 
find funds.” What sort of consequence will State guarantee 
for debentures produce on every security which cannot hope 
for the same advantages ? 

Is there nothing to be done? We heartily wish it were 
possible in the interest of the public te do nothing whatever. 
The total ruin of one great railway company, shareholders, 
debenture-holders, contractors, and creditors, would be the 
| very best thing which could happen to our railway system. 

The very root of evil in their management, the source of all 
| extravagance, the screen for all fraud, is the belief that if 
the company is only big enough Parliament will ultimately 
lug it by the hair of the head out of any conceivable scrape. 
Unfortunately, the ruin of people who ought to be ruined 
involves the smashing of people who ought not to be smashed. 
A broken railway company means either a suspension of traflic 
which ought not to be suspended, or the breaking of legs and 
arms of perfectly innocent passengers. Parliament must, we 
fear, interfere, and the mode of interference ought to be by 
giving facilities for foreclosure. Let the debenture-holders of 
Great Britain, whose interest is identical with that of the 
debenture-holders in this particular concern, and who, if 
united, are as strong as the “railway interest”? plus the 
Times, beseech Parliament to pass a short Act enabling the 
Court of Chancery to sell the railway by auction clear of all 
liabilities whatsoever, with a Parliamentary title, and then to 
distribute the money rateably among the creditors, as in any 
other bankruptcy case. Purchasers would be found readily 
jenough. There is the line, and its plant, and its revenue 
over expenses, and the company which bought it clear could 
make an ample dividend on a sam quite large enough to 
content the creditors, larger, perhaps, than they ought to have, 
considering the discount at which they have purchased. The 
line will then be well worked, and the whole weight of punish- 
ment will fall just where it ought to fall, on the shareholders 
who have dipped their property so deep. When the owner of 
Stowe ruined himself, railway-company fashion, by borrowing 
money at 4 per cent. to buy land which yielded two, the 
penalty fell on him, and why in the world should it not fall 
on a corporation which does precisely the same thing? At all 
events, if Parliament, in order to protect a few individuals, 
makes first mortgages second mortgages, let us hear no more 
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chatter about the “sanctity” of Irish property, and Chureh 
property, and every other property which anybody attacks. 





OXFORD EXTENSION. 
A DOCUMENT has been recently published at Oxford, which 


suggests a hope that the two great Universities may yet 
resume the control over liberal education throughout the 
country which they once possessed. This is a report drawn 
up by a small Committee, of which Mr. Goldwin Smith is the 
chairman, and by them submitted to the general Committee 
on University extension, which we had occasion to mention 
last week in connection with the Keble College scheme. The 
plan recommended by Mr. Goldwin Smith and his colleagues, 
is that colleges situated anywhere in England, Wales, or the 
Channel Islands be allowed to affiliate themselves to the 
University of Oxford, the pupils to receive instruction, and to 
pass examinations equivalent to those of the University called 
“‘ Moderations,”’ and then to reside in Oxford for the latter part 
of the academical course. The “‘ Moderations ”’ examination, 
which comes at the end of the student’s second year, is really 
the final test of that course of education which was begun at 
school. The aspirant for honours is examined in a consider- 
able list of classical poets and orators, in Greek and Latin 
composition, and in the grammatical structure of those lan- 
guages, in fact, he is expected to show a good working know- 
ledge of the Greek and Latin languages, which is the end 
towards which the classical side of his education has been 
always tending. Similarly in mathematics the amount of 
knowledge required for a first class in Moderations is 
the completion of that taught in schools; it stops short of 
any application of pure mathematical knowledge to physics. 
It is assumed by the report on which we are comment- 
ing that the several colleges will be able to carry their 
teaching up to this point, and that therefore the University 
may be satisfied, with some slight guarantee for the efficiency 
of their systems, to let the pupils there educated enter at 
once on the higher course of study for which residence at 
Oxford is especially desirable. The subjects of examination 
in the final school of the University are to a great extent new 
to the student who has just passed Moderations, and are 
special rather than general. For these studies, and especially 
for moral philosophy (the most important branch of the final 
Classical Examination) and physical science, the teaching of 
a University professoriate is practically necessary. There are, 
of course, many eminent men and able teachers among the 
professors elsewhere, but such men would be much more 
usefully placed at the Universities. If instead of being ex- 
pected to teach several branches of physics, or the whole 
range of philosophy or history, they were at liberty to devote 
themselves each to his own specialty learning and science 
would gain much, and the students would have the advantage 
of studying each subject under the man best qualified to teach 
it. Moreover, there would be great advantage to the pro- 
fessors themselves in living in the midst of a large society of 
men devoted to kindred pursuits, capable of appreciating and 
criticizing their work, to say nothing of the stimulus afforded 
by having a considerable number of pupils to instruct. At 
present, half the professors waste their energies upon miser- 
ably small classes ; if the great majority of youths throughout 
the country desirous to study each subject were assembled at 
one or two centres, there would be at least enough to fill a 
professor’s lecture-room respectably. 

It has been objected that this scheme is neither one thing 
nor the other, that it neither gives to the students the full 
benefits derivable from Oxford, nor sets them entirely free from 
all need of residence, like the London University. In truth, 
however, it combines in no small degree the advantages of both 
systems. As the report points out, “It is the special duty of 
the Universities, a duty which they cannot decline, to educate 
the youth of the wealthiest class, who can seldom learn either 
the habit of labour or self-denial in their homes, whom, at the 
age at which they come here, it is impossible to keep under a 
very rigid discipline ; and who, from their social position, must 
to a considerable extent regulate the habits of the place and 
fix the general scale of expenditure.” Poorer parents feel 
severely both the expense, and the risk of their sons learning 
extravagance, and it would be a great boon to them to dimi- 
nish by one-half the time of residence, and to fix that for a 
period when the lads not only are somewhat older and more ex- 
perienced, but also have the most work on their hands to keep 
them out of mischief. On the other hand, the London Univer- 


a 
for whatever reason, decline Oxford and Cambridge, gives none 
of the social advantages, and enjoys as yet but a small shareof the 
prestige, of the two old Universities. There is very little chanca 
that any change in Oxford will be ruinous to the University of 
London, none whatever so long as Oxford maintains her pre- 
sent system of tests, and the Church of England remains what 
it is. London will always supply a sufficient number of 
academical students to give its University a wide field of use. 
fulness, but London alone is large enough to do so. Owen’s 
College, Manchester, and similar institutions have proved, by 
affiliating themselves to the London University, that they are 
not strong enough to stand alone. The experiment of Durham 
has been a melancholy failure, and the theological collezes 
have scarcely professed to give a general education. If the 
scheme proposed is carried out, the pupils of the affiliated 
colleges will have the option of obtaining a degree from 
Oxford after residence there for a year or two, or from Lon- 
don without residence, as may best suit their inclination and 
circumstances. 

Queen’s College, Birmingham, which by a happy coincidence 
is just now altering its constitution, has already determined to 
petition the University of Oxford for affiliation. The Man. 
chester and Liverpool Colleges are likely to accede to the 
scheme as soon as it is matured ; and it is hoped not only that 
Durham may possibly in time do the like, but that the Lampeter 
and Birkenhead Theological Colleges may do so, and thus put an 
end to the pernicious idea of a Welsh University. Thus there 
seems a good prospect of the plan being warmly supported by 
those institutions which it is intended to connect with Oxford, 
and there ought to be little danger of its being rejected by the 
University itself. The fact of a measure being proposed, or a 
candidate for any office nominated, by those who differ from 
themselves in theology or politics, has too often been sufficient 
to induce the powerful party of obstruction at Oxford to take 
an opposite line; but there can be no motive, except blind 
party spirit, to induce them to negative this scheme of affilia- 
tion. It has no bearing whatever on religion, for students 
who come to reside in Oxford must submit to the existing 
regulations, and all who desire a M.A. degree must conform to 
the existing tests. It does not touch the question, second only 
in their eyes to that maintaining all existing barriers round 
the Established Church, of favouring classical study in pre- 
ference to all others, or rather it will bring a larger number 
of youths under their favourite discipline of Aristotle and 
Livy. It will help to raise the standard of general education 
in all the professions, and especially in the Church,—a result 
which they profess ardently to desire,—and which none can 
dislike except those who in their secret hearts love darkness 
rather than light. 

The experience derived from America, where there are 
numerous Universities, none of them possessing any command- 
ing influence, is eminently favourable to a plan which will unite 
as far as possible all the institutions in the country where a 
real liberal education is offered. A degree in America may 
mean anything or nothing, for the standard varies consider- 
ably in the different colleges ; an English degree implies that 
the holder of it has come up to a tolerably certain and not 
very low standard. Thus it would be a real advantage if 
Oxford and Cambridge, with the aid of the London University, 
held a complete and uniform control over all the higher edu- 
cation of the country. They have already assumed, by means 
of the so-called middle-class examinations, the supervision of 
the teaching of boys, and the beneficial effects of this super- 
| rision have been very widely felt. To assume the same con- 
| trol over the education of young men is the natural comple- 
| ment of the former undertaking. and more immediately the 
| duty of a University than examining mere boys. Supposing 
Oxford to originate such a system, Cambridge must imme- 
diately follow, as she did in the case of the middle-class 
examinations, or forfeit her share of influence over the mind 
of the nation. It is far more likely that the practical wisdom 
of Cambridge will improve upon a plan devised by the restless 
| ingenuity of Oxford, than that she will be blind alike to her 
| duty and her interest. 





YOUNG ENGLAND. 
w),R. MILLER, the Vicar of Greenwich, once the most popular 
D man in Birmingham, and one of the best specimens of the 
‘“‘ Evangelical” clergy, has given expression this week to a com- 
plaint very commonly heard in middle-aged society. He told the 








| Young Men's Christian Association of Manchester, on Monday, 


sity, useful as it is in affording academical degrees to those who,‘ that boys were getting too bumptious altogether, or, as he more 
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caavely put it, that the “‘ standard of parental authority had been 
lowered,” that young people were “forward,” and “ fast,” that 
they smoked short pipes in the streets, that they “wry religious 
questions, or rather ecclesiastical questions, offhand, questions 
which even Bishops were unable to settle,”—a remark which we 
admiringly perceive did not move the sedate young men of Man- 
chester to any unseemly laughter,—and, as a climax of evils, were 
addicted to ‘‘ the intolerable habit of slang.” He denounced all 
these things, in the intolerable phraseology of which even sensible 
clergymen cannot get rid, as ‘‘snares,” that is we presume, in 
English, as habits pleasant to those who fall into them, but 
injurious to the good order of society and their own welfare; and 
his remarks, whether acceptable or not to thc youngsters before 
him, seemed, we doubt not, very edifying indeed to their fathers. 
Middle-aged men, particularly in the better middle class, are 
always making the same complaint, and it must have been quite 
pleasant to them to hear a beneficed Doctor of Divinity saying 
that they grumbled in accordance with Scripture, that forwardness 
was a snare, and a short pipe something to be put down ‘“‘by a 
mild Act of Parliament.” We also think that these were very 
right things to say, if Dr. Miller thought them, and only hope he 
will say them again in the pulpit of his own cure. It is a good 
thing to see any clergyman fighting what he thinks the living sins 
of the day, instead of the dead sins, talking English instead of 
pulpit, scolding bumptiousness instead of chattering about Laodi- 
ceans, condemning short pipes instead of denouncing luxury, and 
telling boys and girls to be quiet about rubrics and prevenient 
grace, instead of vaguely asking them to show themselves chosen 
yessels. But though Dr. Miller is quite right in saying plainly 
what he thinks at any risk to dignity—which plainness never en- 
dangers—it is not therefore certain that he thinks rightly. Is it 
really true that the tendency of the day is to lower the standard 
of parental authority, that a change is going on which will deprive 
youth of all its reverence for age and experience ? 
We very much doubt if matters in this respect are any worse 
than they were, whether they are not very greatly improved. 
Manners no doubt have changed considerably within this genera- 
tion, more considerably perhaps among boys and girls than among 
their seniors. Everything has been relaxed, from etiquette to 
straps, and of course the young have felt most fully and show 
most markedly the benefit or the evil of relaxation. Fifty years 
ago boys of sixteen scarcely ventured to sit, and never ventured to 
loll, in their fathers’ presence, always said “Sir” in addressing 
him, and were required, or supposed to be required, to obey orders 
without asking for explanation. To ask ‘“ why” was an imper- 
tinence, to discuss one’s own ¢ lucation a blasphemy against pastors 
and masters forbidden in the Catechism, to joke in the drawing- 
room or at table very disrespectful. Now boys no doubt call 
their father the “governor,” would as soon say ‘ Sir” to 
him as to a cabman, pass criticisms of quite shocking and 
very amusing irreverence upon all manner of tutors, want 
reasons for obeying disagreeable orders, and are rather more 
at home in their own houses than the gentleman who pays 
the rent. Girls are a little more strictly trained even now, but 
still the old formal obedience has vanished from them also. ‘They 
question and object and loll about, suggest what they would like 
to learn and leave unlearned, give their mothers advice, and 
generally behave as if they were out of drill. We heard only 
last week of a girl who flatly refused to learn the piano because 
“she had no ear,” and it was a waste of time ; and of another who 
said that the backboard was “ an old-world delusion, which only 
made people crooked.” The first one must haye had sceptical 
tendencies, being clearly of utilitarian opinions, and the second it 
is obvious had not imbibed the due amount of respect for the 
wisdom of our ancestors. Either, we dare say, would have given 
4n opinion on chasubles undaunted by Dr. Miller, and have stuck 
to it, too, after he had told her that Bishops had failed to solve the 
knotty point, and “‘ what could a girl know.” We are afraid, too, 
that boys do sometimes smoke a little too soon, and girls read novels 
before they know what life is, that the dislike of solemn pretentious- 
ness has made slang popular asa vehicle of expression, and that re- 
straints are in fact very much broken through ; but merely to prove 
all this is not, as Dr. Miller seems to believe, to prove an evil. Filial 
obedience, no doubt, is a good thing, though be it observed that 
it exists most perfectly among the most immoral nations. The 
Roman, who went to see the F loralia, had power of life and death 
over his son; the Hindoo, whose creed is embodied crime, obeys his 
father after he himself is old ; and the Chinaman, who is of all 
meh most sensual, reverences his parents as representatives of God 
Ouearth. Still, filial obedience is a convenient household arrange- 


‘relaxation of manners diminishing either, it increases them by 
‘making them intelligent. The old habit of formal address was 
i neither bad nor good, any more than the old costume; but the 
custom of refusing a reason for orders given to the young was 
very decidedly bad. It either irritated the temper or silenced the 
;reason. All opposition being forbidden, those who opposed were 
prepared to go all lengths. If a lad wanted to go to sea, he said 
nothing about it till he had summoned up courage to run away, 
whereas he would now state his wish, press his wish, and in nine 
cases out of ten be chaffed by his father out of his wish. The old 
sullen dislike and dread of parents, which was so often the con- 
sequence of repression, has vanished—so vanished as to produce a 
curious change even in fiction. Fifty years ago a lad’s confidant in a 
novel was always a servant, or another lad, or some acquaintance ; a 
girl’s, always her waiting-maid. We now condemn that as unnatural, 
make the lad and girl equally resort to the fireside, talk out their love 
affairs to their mothers, and get their fathers to pull them out of 
scrapes. The old deceptiveness has disappeared with the old fear, 
and boys, even those who will lie to the schoolmaster, think it un- 
manly to ‘‘do the governor.” He who does it now is bad, whereas 
fifty years ago he was only sharp and sprightly. No doubt, 
on the other hand, the freedom of communication tempts boys 
and girls to judge fathers and mothers critically, as third per- 
sons in fact; but that is a concession to the interests of truth, 
and is only dreadful to imbecile fathers and mothers. We 
cannot keep up a system of morals the only use of which is 
to enable those who cannot govern by reason to go on governing 
arbitrarily. As a rule, any man’s reason for doing anything is 
so much better than his boy's reason for not doing it, that if he 
only gives it he will be obeyed at once, and much better obeyed 
than if he gave a simple order. As a simple matter of fact parents, 
we believe, are better obeyed than ever they were, more readily, 
more intelligently, and with much less pressure to secure the obedi- 
ence. Even in this matter of smoking we believe the father who 
quietly tells his son not to use tobacco till he is twenty, because 
it has such and such results on the health, will meet infinitely less 
opposition than forty years ago he would have done. ‘Then the 
son would have stood silent and smoked in the stable, now he will 
exclaim, and argue, and cross-question, and yield. Of course 
there are men who would prefer a more military household dis- 
cipline, and a few who deliberately try to enforce it; but they 
are opposed to the whole spirit of the age, which has ceased to 
consider mechanical obedience a reasonable demand or a beneficial 
service, and they only succeed in making their sons think them- 
selves differently treated to everybody else, the worst feeling, 
perhaps, which can grow up in a household. Dr. Miller would, 
perhaps, affirm that mechanical obedience was required by religion, 
but the fifth commandment says ‘ honour” only, else a man 
might obey all his life, and each new generation merge its life in 
the life of the last ; and Christ set aside the household remonstrance 
which would have impeded His work. 

The main benefit, however, of the relaxation of household man- 
ners is, we take it, the very effect of which Dr. Miller so feelingly 
complains. The young have been tempted by it to use their 
reason, instead of accepting things blindly. Finding that they 
have to hold their own against argument as well as authority, they 
are compelled to think, and the lad who thinks upon any subject 
is certain, sooner or later, to use his power of thinking upon all. 
Of course they stagger or run, just as children do when they 
begin to walk ; but surely the sort of rush with which a child of 
two years gets from pvint to point, head down, body swaying for- 
ward, and little feet pattering at speel, because a slower pace 
would involve a fall, is better, much better, than not walkiug at 
all? If boys and girls are really to be saved or damned according to 
their belief in the power of a priest to absolve, surely it is good they 
should reason on absolution, and should state their conclusions? 
Ilow else are they to be corrected? ‘ Keep your whistles going, 

boy,” says the engine-driver in Dombey and Sua to his boy, “and let 
| us know where you are ;” and wise fathers will always want to 
know, above all things, whither their sons’ minds tend. ‘To compel 
them to silence, as Dr. Miller would apparently advise, is simply 
to compel them to go wrong. It is impossible in the present age 
to prevent their thinking, impossible to keep newspapers out of 
their hands, impossible to prevent discussion among themselves, 
and the only corrective on all these things is discussion with their 
elders, to which Dr. Miller is opposed. So are the Jesuit fathers, 
and the result on the seminarists of their training—which is 
merely the old household discipline carried to perfection—is its 
sufficient condemnation. ‘Their boys grow up gentlemanly, quiet, 
unobtrusive young hypocrites, beautifully amenable at once to 
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ment, and filial reverence a sacred thing ; but, so far from the 


authority and temptation. No doubt the lads of the day might 
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be more modest in discussion, just as a kitten might be more sober 
in its gambols; but in both cases restraint takes away all 
vivacity, and grace, and naturalness from their movements. No 
doubt it is a bore, a very great bore, for a mature man to be over- 
whelmed in conversation by the dogmatism of boys; but that is a 
penalty we may surely endure for the sake of the outspoken frank- 
nes3 which endurance produces. ‘The intellectual vice of this 
generation has been, and to a less extent is still, over reticence, 


an apparent acquiescence in statements and opinions secretly | 


disbelieved, and it is owing principally to the relaxation in the 
relations of parent and child that it will not be the vice of 


the next. There is one charge indeed which may fairly be} 
alleged against modern training,—that it matures boys and girls 


too soon, that nobody is ever youthful, that the animal joyousness 
of our fathers when young has passed away, and that the after life 
suffers for the want of the natural period of immaturity. Nobody 
can take in a London boy, and consequently his faculties, prema- 
turely sharpened, are apt to wear out somewhat prematurely. 
But that is not exactly a moral evil, and after all, most men, if 
they were candid, would rather not see their sons become the 
“‘ingenuous youths” which they themselves were. ‘The young-old 
man is a bore to others, but the ingenuous youth, besides boring 
others, generally contrives to bring down considerable punishment 
on himself, 


LONDON GAS. 

ype the notices of Bills to be brought in next session, a 
Pi prominent place must be given to the City Gas Bill, which 
reappears from the ordeal of a Committee it sustained in the early 
part of this year ; and the Metropolis Gas Bill, which is foundel on 
the recommendations of that Committee. We are afraid the 
quality of the gas supplied to London is not a very cheerful sub- 
ject, but it is one of very great importance. Facts and figures are 
before us in abundance to prove that the other English towns get 
cheaper and better gas than is vouchsafed to London; that the 
London gas companies are making their fortunes, and ruining their 
customers in plate, books, bindings, pictures, and gildings; and 
that while both the fortune of the one and the ruin of the other 
are unjust, the legal remedies provided are insufficient, and the 
consumers are at the mercy of the companies. We have often 
heard that the tender mercies of the wicked are cruel, but mere 
zeul for profits sometimes goes further than wickedness. It is no 
exaggeration to say that the only means of having pure and sulfi- 
cient light in London houses is by investing in ventilating globe- 
lights, at a cost of something like 20/. per burner. In addition to 
this, we are paying at the lowest 3s. 6d. per 1,000 cubic feet, and 
usually 4s., while Plymouth, with dearer coal, gives gas at 2s. 9d., 
and Blackburn, Bolton, and Stockport give gas from cannel coal 
at 3s. and 3s, 6d. Messrs. Howell and James find that their gas 
deposits a thin film on all metals, and if this is not removed every 
day it eats into the metal, and necessitates regilding. It strikes a 
yellow tint through double paper upon pieces of satin, and takes 
out the colour of silk. 
torn up like paper, and analysis has discovered ten grains of oil of 
vitriol in two inches of leather. The utmost light given by the 
London gas companies is equal to twelve candles, while in Man- 
chester the gas equals twenty-two candles, and the price is 3s. 
per 1,000 cubic feet. But then the gas in Manchester is managed 
by the Corporation, and there are no shareholders to demand their 
nominal dividend of 10 per cent., which sometimes rises to 18 per 
cent. We do not see why the example should not be followed in 
London. 

Some such measure is plainly contemplated by the City. The 
Corporation asks for authority to purchase, ‘* by agreement or by 
compulsion,” the undertakings of the City Gas Companies, and to 
prescribe the mode of settling the purchase-money by arbitration. 


reel 


Having bought the works, the Corporation proposes to move them | 
5 fo} ’ i 


out of town to West Ham, in Essex. ‘This strikes us as one of 
the most valuable parts of the whole scheme. 
are retained in the crowded streets of the City, they must 
e of constant danger, nor 
be effected. 
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proper purification of gas consists in the use of lime, which would | 


at once reluce the amount of sulphur from twenty 
But from its great offensiveness lime cannot be employed 
There is no 


grains to six 
grains. 
while the gasworks are in a crowded neighbourhood. 
reason why the works should not be removed, for it is found that gas 
will travel six miles without losing any of its illuminating power. ‘The 
gas used in Birmingham is made six miles from the town ; the coal 
used is not cannel coal, but Derbyshire coal; it costs 11s. 10d. a ton, 


Boots become so rotten that they can be | 


So long as the 
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and 14}-candle gas is supplied at 2s. 6d. per 1,000 feet. The gas at 
| Hastings is made from Neweastle coal, which, according to Mr 
Baxter, the solicitor to the gas companies, will not give a higher 
illuminating power than 14 candles. The same gentleman says 
that to have 14-candle gas at a distance of six miles you must 
make 17-candle gas at the works. Yet the Newcastle coal at 
| Hastings gives 14-candle gas at the very end of St. Leonard's: 
it costs almost 193. a ton, and the price of gas within the borough 
is 4s. per 1,000 feet. In an economical point of view these facts 
| ought to besulfficient. But really the economical point of view has 
| little to do with the main question. The City is rich enough, and 
London generally is rich enough, to afford light, even if it be 
We inay slightly vary the phrase of Ajax, and ask that 
we may have light if we pay for it. What London objects to is 
that it does not get light. It is paying more in proportion than 
the other towns of England, as we know by a newly published 
return from every gas company in the United Kingdom. Some 
of these companies have small capitals, have borrowed money at 
high rates, are badly off for shareholders, or worse off for cus- 
tomers. ‘There is scarcely one company in London that does 
not pay an acknowledged dividend of 10 per cent., and there are 

lo of one kind or another which swell this 
handsome figure in a way that may not be legitimate, but 
must be gratifying. Grant that the supply of better gas, the 
expense of moving the works away from populous places, and the 
one or two extra cantes of illuminating power put in to gratify 
Mr. Baxter, will reduce these profits, we do not think either the 
City or the metropolis will grumble. ‘The companies have boasted 
loudly of their late reduction in the price of gas, but we have not 
heard of one consumer who has accepted that asa boon. So far 
from it, everybody has declared that better gas, not cheaper gas, 
was wanted, Every man has found that the quality of the gas has 
deteriorated in a much greater proportion than the price has fallen. 
The gas has given-far less light, and withal the bills have been 





expensive, 


often a 
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heavier. 

The Corporation, no doubt, knows its own wants, and has 
enough influence in the House to gain a hearing. But meanwhile 
the position of the rest of London is not much improved. The 
Bill promoted by the Metropolitan Board of Works may be useful 
as a stop-gap, and it has a fair chance of passing, as it is based 
on the recommendations of a Parliamentary Committee. But we 
must wait till the adoption of Mr. Mill’s plan for the Metropolis 
before we can have bodies of the requisite power and weight to 
take up the question. When once the whole town is divided into 
municipalities, each of the new authorities may make the gas for 
its own district, and each may find the manufacture of gas an 
important item in its revenue. ‘Till then we must be content 
with a palliative. ‘The main proposals of the Metropolitan 
Board of Works are to regulate the quality and illuminating 
power of the gas supplied by the companies, to improve the mode 
of testing, to inspect the accounts of the companies and vary their 
charges, to reduce their capitals and limit their dividends, to pro- 
vide for the suinmary recovery of peualties against them, and to 
regulate the execution of works relating to gas-pipes and other 
apparatus for public lighting. These suggestions are sensible 
enough, and the House is in some sense committe] to them. Pos- 
sibly, in the present state of the public mind, it may be easier to 
pass this second Bill than the first one, to impose a check on our 
present tyrants than to transfer their powers to a body of which 
some of us are still suspicious. But there is no objection, so far 
| aS We can see, to both the Bills being carried, those sections only of 
| the second being struck out which refer to the City. ‘The City has 
its constituted authority, and even Mr. Mill, the type of a revolu- 
| tionist to many innocent Tories, does not propose to touch it. 
But while we admire the workings of a new Gas Act in the City, 
the rest of London surely need not be in total darkness, like the 
Egyptians while the children of Israel had light in their dwellings. 
We, too, want what the City proposes to get, but meanwhile we 
want what the Metropolitan Board offers to give us. Perhaps 
there is nothing that we want so much as an efficient mode of test 
ing. Dr. Letheby has admitted that the tests at present in use 
are regularly evaded. ‘The company has three hours’ notice when 
the test is going to be applied, but it is so easy to change the 
quality of gas under the very eye of the analyst, that the notice is 
An engineer who was examined before the Com- 
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| 
superfluous. 


mittee of last session asserted that the quality of gas six miles 
off might be changed in half an hour, and that to show the possi- 
bility of this, he had converted 12-candle gas into 15-candle gas 
while the test was being applied by Dr. Letheby. It would be too 
much to expect of our gas companies that they should forego & 
| similar advantage. What one man did for fun they may do for 
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iividends. ‘They have only to supply consumers with gas below 
the standard throughout the year, and charge the retorts with a 
little cannel when they have notice of the inspector’s visit, in 
order to keep up their 10 per cent. and see smooth general meet- 
ings. How the railway companies must envy them ! , 

One of the questions intimately connected with gas-pipes, and 
hinted at or brought in by a side wind in the plan of the Metro- 
politan Board, is the question of subways. We all know what a 
nuisance it is to find a street up and workmen feeling with a 
lighted torch for an escape which the nose by itself can have no 
difficulty in tracing. If the Metropolitan Board carries the section 
which authorizes it to regulate “ the execution of works relating 
to gas-pipes, meters, lamps, and other apparatus for public 
lighting,” it will no doubt make use of its powers to carry 
out one of its favourite schemes. And in this it will be 
fully justified. Nothing is more barbarous than the blocking 
up of streets in order to find an escape, and much of the soil 
of London is impregnated with escaping gas to an almost 
incredible extent. It came out before the Committee that an 
escape was once traced thirty or forty feet; it oozed through the 
pavement in one place, and it was followed up by a brand being 
applied to the earth, and the earth burning all the way to the 
leakage. In this instance a considerable length of pavement had 
to be taken up and laid down again ; traffic was intercepted, rates 
were augmented, and labour was thrown away. ‘The difficulty of 
adjusting gas-pipes is, of course, much increased, and the joints 
are not likely to be as carefully made as they would be if the 
whole length was exposed. And it is owing to this that much of 
our light is wasted. We leave everything to private companies, 
and we wonder that they do not consult public interest. We let 
them buy in the cheapest market and sell in the dearest, and then 
we are astonished to find that we ourselves are bought and sold, 
and that the dividends which we admire so much as signs of our 
commercial prosperity are, in the strictest sense, a tax upon light, 
an evidence of our national weakness. 





THE PROVINCIAL HISTORY OF ENGLAND. 
XL—Tur West Downs AND THE VALLEY OF THE SEVERN :— 


From THE RoMAN CONQUEST TO THE CONSOLIDATION OF 
THE ANGLO-SAXON PRINCIPALITIES. 


HE Romans held this Province in a firmer grasp than the 
West Country, and over a large part of it there are still dis- 
covered from time to time numerous relics of their occupation. 
The southern part of it was included in the province of Britannia 
Prima, the district to the south of the Thames and the Severn. 
Worcestershire, however, and a great part of Gloucestershire 
fell within the province of Flavia Casariensis, while the Forest of 
Dean formed part of Britannia Secunda. The whole Province was 
traversed by several roads. There is, however, great diversity among 
antiquarians as to the nomenclature and exact direction of some 
of these tracks of communication. One or two of them may 
possibly have been British in their origin (the Ridgway, for 
example), but there are much more indisputable remains of great 
Roman roadways which may in a general manner be said to have 
linked together Durnovaria (Dorchester), Ischalis (Ilchester), Sor- 
biodunum (Old Sarum), Corinium (Cirencester), and Aquz Solis 
(Bath), with the midland and northern portions of Britain. 
Aque Solis and Glevum Claudia (Gloucester) were Roman 
colonies, Corinium and Sorbiodunum possessed the jus Latinum. 
Worcestershire has fewer Roman remains than the rest of the Pro- 
vince, perhaps from its being thickly covered in those days with 
wood. But Worcester seems to have been the site of a Roman 
station, of which the name is lost in the Jtineraries, but which, 
standing on the verge of the iron districts, was remarkable for its 
forges. “Some of the richest and most elegant mosaic pave- | 
ments in this island were dug upat Corinium, and show its ancient | 
splendour ;” and Glevum was from its position near the point | 
where the Severn begins its gradual expansion from a river to an | 
estuary, a place at all times of great importance. Sorbiodunum | 
was a commanding fortification on the summit of a bold hill in| 
the midst of a valley. There are several Romain remains at | 
Durnovaria, though the ampitheatre there is perhaps of British 
rather than foreign architecture. ‘“'The extensive and rich dis- 
trict between Sorbiodunum and Glevum was covered in every 
direction with magnificent villas, marking it out as the most 
fashionable part ” of Romanized Britain. ‘In its centre stood a 
city remarkable for its splendid edifices, its temples, its buildings 
for public amusement, and still moreso for its medicinal baths. For 
this latter reason it was called ‘ Aquz Solis’—‘ the Waters of the | 





| Sun.’ Remains of the Roman bathing houses have been discovered 
‘in the course of modern excavations. Among its temples was a 
' magnificent one dedicated to Minerva, who is supposed to have 
| been the patron goddess of the place. From inscriptions found 
|at different periods, it appears that military commanders, high 
| municipal officers, and other persons of rank frequented this 
| place for the benefit of its waters.” It was naturally the centre 
| of many roads to all parts of the island. That from Corinium 
continued its course from Aqua Solis in a south-westerly direc- 
tion to another bathing town called “* Ad Aquas,” the modern 
Wells. ence there were roads communicating to Ad Uxellam 
(Bridgewater) and Isca (Exeter), ‘The road from Londinum to 
Aquz Solis passed by Cunetio, a town the site of which has been 
fixed by Roman remains at Folly Farm, near Marlborough, and by 
Verlucio, the site of which similar remains fix at Highfield, in 
Sandy Lane, near Heddington. ‘This road was continued from 
Bath in the other direction to a station on the Avon called Ad 
Aboniam or Abona, which autiquaries identify with Bitton, and 
thence to another post on the Avon, where that river falls into 
the Severn, thence called Ad Sabrinam, identified with Sea Mills, 
not very far from Bristol. On the opposite side of the Severn a 
road led to Venta Silurum (Caerwent), and thence to Isca Salarun 
(Caerleon). 

From what has been thus briefly stated, it will be at once seen 
that the Province we are treating of was very largely subjected to the 
influences of Roman civilization and Roman colonization, and pro- 
bably there was no part of the island more thoroughly Romanizs1 
than the territory of the Dobuni. Here, then, the character and even 
the blood of the inhabitants must have been tinged to some extent 
by a Roman infusion, and we shall not be surprised if we find the 
semi-Roman or Romanized Briton, Ambrosius Aurelianus, connected 
in the theatre of his greatest recorded achievement with this dis- 
trict, for nearly every theory as to the site of Badonicus Mons places 
it within this area. Here, then,in the decline of Roman Britain, the 
noblest inheritors of that civilization, made their last desperate rally, 
and carried on that heroic contest of centuries in duration which 
ended in the establishment of the Anglo-Saxon principalities of 
Wessex and Mercia. As the battle of Keltic patriotism was fought 
in the West Country, so Roman civilization in its highest form in 
Britain died sword in hand on the West Downs and in the Severn 
Valley. ‘There was also the admixture here, as elsewhere, of other 
races within the ranks of the so-called Roman legionaries and 
colonists. We know that Corinium was occupied by Thracians and 
Indians. In the Indian cavalry stationed at that place, as we learn 
from an inscription found there, was one Dannicus, a citizen of 
Rauricum, in Switzerland, Another inscription at the same place 
speaks of a certain Sextus Valerius Genialis, a Frisian, belonging 
to the Thracian cavalry, and of kindred blood with the Saxons 
of the mouth of the Elbe. Julius Vitalis, the fabriciensis of the 
twentieth legion, commemorated in a celebrated inscription found 
near Aque Solis, was a Belgian by birth, probably a Continental 
rather than a British Be/ya. Caius Murrius, of the second legion, 
buried at Aquz Solis, was a native of Forum Tulii, in Gaul (the 
present Fréjus). The Italian type must, of course, have been much 
modified by these infusions of ‘ barbarian” blood, which so 
greatly affected the Roman national character in the later stages 
of the Empire. But the influence of this common Roman civi- 
lization must have predominated altogether over the feebler 
force of native and local characteristics, the military esprit de 
corps powerfully contributing to blend all differences into certain 
common aspects of social life and feeling. It is, however, impossi- 
ble at the present day to bring back to our minds any vivid re/iable 
picture of Roman Britain. We may gather up the fragments of the 
shattered frame, and may even be able, under the guidance of an 








accurate antiquarianism, to reconstruct the skeleton, and clothe it in 
the outward garb of a long past age ; but the breath of life will bo 
still wanting to give real existence to the resuscitated form, and 
though we may galvanize it into occasional imitative feats of 
motion and expression, we shall attain at the best but a poor and 
halting representation of the being that has passed away. ‘The 
reproduce the life of ancient Rome, even 
on fields where our materials are far richer than in Britain, 
leave after all, very much the impression of that melancholy 
region in the hidden world of the classie writers, in which faint 
and imperfect phantoms of the old heroes wander about repeating 
in a purposeless and mechanical fashion the pursuits of their 
earthly existence. We will not attempt, then, to repeople the 
downs and valleys of Britain with these unreal and inarticulate 
phantoms of the past, but confine ourselves to the general impres- 
sion of a civilization considerable in many respects, but dis- 
tributed very unequally and capriciously, as we should now consider, 


cleverest attempts to 
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over the essentials of comfort and refinement, and combining the 
most exquisite and lavish esthetic conceptions with the poorest 
and most revolting features of ignorant barbarism. Such a civi- 
lization, not home-spun, but induced upon native elements which 
were more or less absorbed, but were probably never entirely 
lost, was necessarily dependent for its existence to a great measure 
on the continuance of the idea at least of that central life of Rome 
and Italy, of which provincial life was after all but an imperfect 
image. As this central life became more and more obscured 
from British eyes by the clouds of barbarian invasion, and by 
longer and longer intervals of isolated existence, native peculiari- 
ties must have to some extent reasserted their power even in the 
most Romanized districts of Britain, and the increasing reference 
of all things toa British rather than an Italian standard must have 
thrown back almost insensibly the minds of the Romanized Britons 
on the relics and traditions of their earlier national existence, and 
thus gradually revived under Roman names and a Roman garb 
many of the usages and modes of life of Keltic Britain. Thus, figur- 
ing at first as Roman Cesars and Imperators, consuls, prefects, 
comites, and legati, and then known by the designations of reyes 
and tyranni, the Polyarchy of early Britain reappeared, and we 
find ourselves in a chaos of petty princes and indefinitely out- 
lined principalities, in which the decaying civilization of Rome 
struggled with fitful energy through an Imperial Ambrosius 
againstthe more purely Keltic characteristics of a local Gnortigern. 
These last pretenders to royalty may have in some instances de- 
scended from the former lines of British Keltic chiefs, and in the 
less Romanized parts of Britain some authority may have been 
left in their hands during the Roman period which supplied a basis 
for their revived claims ; but in the other parts of the country they 
must either have disappeared from the front rank, or have been 
effectively disguised from public gaze by a long succession of 
Romanized names and Roman offices, for no trace of such a dis- 
tinctive authority is to be found in the inscriptions and coins of 
that period. 

We have no special account of the first introduction of Chris- 
tianity into this Province. It would probably, from being the 
residence of the more cultivated and influential Romano-Kelts, be 
among the earliest parts of Britain to feel the influence of the 
new creed; but whether its reception here was the more cordial 
on that account is very doubtful. If we assign an early date to 
the propagation of Christianity in Britain, most probably the 
wealthy owners of the villas of Wilts and Gloucestershire would be 
among the most violent opponents of a faith then occupying so 
low a social position. If we assign a later date, the fashionable 
worl:l of Britain would probably follow quietly in the wake of the 
Imperial Court. There cannot be any doubt, however, that the 
Britons of this Province, when the Saxon conquests took place, 
possessed a Christianity of some sort, probably somewhat imper- 
fect in practical fruits, though more intelligent and cultivated 
than that of the adjoining West Country, which it doubtless pre- 
ceded considerably in point of time. 

Then came the era of invasions from the sea-board and river 
mouths between the Rhine and the Baltic, included in their most 
successsul stage under the general name of ‘‘ Anglo-Saxon.” From 
their position the West Downs and the Valley of the Severn would 
not be much exposed to the attacks of the northern Britons, nor 
would they probably have to encounter the first storms of Anglo- 
Saxon invasions, which we should naturally look for rather in the 
easterly parts of Britain. We have already shown how entirely 
unreliable the dates of these earlier Teutonic or Scandinavian con- 
quests are, and we shall not therefore delude our readers by any 
affected history of the conquest of this Province. It was pro- 
bably achieved during the course of the seventh century,—and 
two nations or two confederations of tribes seem to have been 
the chief agents. Dorsetshire, Wiltshire, and Somerset, after a 
prolonged struggle, divided by the battle of Badonicus Mons into 
two portions, thefirst ending in the repulse and temporary expulsion 
of the invaders, and the second commencing not earlier than the year 
560, fell under the dominion of the Gewissas or West Saxons, as we 
have already stated. Gloucestershire, to the east of the Severn and 
Worcestershire (except the north-west corner), formed with part of 
Warwickshire the kingdom of the Hwiceas, or Wiccii, as they are 
variously called. The territory of these Hwiccas is again 
mentioned as part of the land of the Magesaetas, of which the 
territory of the Hecamas (the old bishopric of Hereford) con- 
stituted the remainder. Whence these Hwiccas or Magesaetas 
came we have no information. Their capital is by some said to have 
been at first Warwick, and by others (probably when the kingdom 
was established in its full extent) to have been Worcester. ‘This 
latter city bears in Domesday Book the name of Wirecestre, though 





it was Latinized into Wigorniia. The most probable conjecture 
as to the origin of this name connects it with Wyre Forest, which 
very likely then extended southwards over Worcestershire. In a 
charter of King Edgar's we find the eastern part of the Cotswold 
range, near Blockley and Jccumb, called Mons Wiccissa, evidently 
preserving the name of the old conquering tribe. At an early 
period Wirecestre became the seat of a bishopric, and the holders 
of this see appear to have, sometimes at any rate, exercised ciyi} 
authority also, under the title of “‘ Dux Wicciorum.” This 
appellation is given to a man of the name of Huctred in the time 
of King Offa, of Mercia (the latter half of the eighth century), 
and other names are mentioned as successors to him. The king- 
dom of the Hwiccas, during the struggles of what is called the 
Heptarchy fell under the yoke successively of Mercia, North- 
umbria, Mercia again, and lastly, the Danes and Wessex. Wilt- 
shire meanwhile formed part of the diocese of Sherborne, and at 
one time, as such, belonged also to Mercia; but after the Norman 
Conquest a separate see was established, of which the seat varied 
considerably at first, but ultimately became fixed at Salisbury. 
Wells became at an early period (the reign of King Ine) the seat 
of a bishopric, detached from the bishopric of Sherborne. Glouces- 
tershire remained attached to the see of Worcester till the reign of 
Henry VIIL., thus forming the last relic of the old organization 
which united those two counties under the sway of the Hwiccas. 

The Province of the West Downs and the Valley of the Severn 
could, as we said, scarcely have encountered the earliest and rudest 
shocks of foreign invasion. The Gewissas and il wiccas had probably 
been to some extent modified in their original characteristics before 
they established themselves so far west. But still the struggle must 
have been to a great extent one of extermination, lasting as it did 
over sO many years, and renewed again and again with such per- 
tinacity on both sides. We can give no credit to the idea that the 
Romanized Britons survived the conflict in these districts in such 
numbers as to give a predominant character to the subsequent 
population. In the kingdom of the Hwiccas especially we know 
from the history of Mercia—on which it became dependent—that 
the struggle must have been accompanied and followed by an almost 
equally exterminating contest between Paganism and Christianity, 
in which the Kelto-Roman Christians would be sure to be among 
the greatest sufferers. ‘There must have been a considerable 
difference in this respect between the fate of the Britons of the 
West Country, conquered by the Gewissas, when the latter were 
Christianized and considerably civilized, and those of this Pro- 
vince, and it isa delusion to draw the same conclusion in both 
cases as to the amount of Keltic blood which blended with that of 
the Teuto-Scandinavian occupiers. All we can say is, that the 
larger proportion of this infusion was probably in Wiltshire and 
Somersetshire rather than in Gloucestershire or Worcestershire. 
The Province must have suffered considerably both in wealth and 
population during the protracted struggle between the Mercians 
and the West Saxons, much of which took place within its limits. 
Of this struggle we need only say that fortune gradually leant 
to the side of the West Saxons till the great Offa gave it 
for the time a decided turn in favour of the Mercians, Wiltshire, 
if not Dorsetshire, falling under his yoke. Egbert of Wessex 
restored the balance in favour of that kingdom, but this ascendancy 
was not maintained under his successors, and the Danish invasions 
found the province still divided between these two great southern 
principalities of England ; nor was it till, overwhelmed in the com- 
mon submersion of the Anglo-Saxon kingdoms under the great 
flood of Northman invasion, it was reconquered almost mile by mile, 
by the energy of Alfred and his successors, that the West Downs 
and the Valley of the Severn became an integral part, not of the 
kingdom of the Mercians, or the kingdom of the West Saxons, but 
of the kingdom of England under the Royal House of Wessex. 








MONEY GETTING AND MONEY SPENDING IN 
AMERICA. 
[From our SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT. ] 

New York, November 2, 1866. 
Sr. Pavut is continually misquoted as having declared that money 
is the root of all evil, he having found the root of evil not in 
money, but in the love of money. If by this phrase he meant 
avarice, which from the original, gsAapyupia, Would seem to have 
been the case, we in this country need not look for a very large 
crop of evil. The root is too small to produce much fruit. ‘There 
is probably less greed of money here for mere money's sake than 
in any other country in the world. But if Paul meant, as it 
would seem that one who was not only an apostle, but a thought- 
ful and observant man of the world, must have meant, that the 
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love of the sensuous gratifications, the material benefits, and the sort 
of power and distinction which money can command, is at the root 
of all, or nearly all, the evil in the world, then, to speak frankly, 
we are, as a nation, little better than Sodom and Gomorrah. 
There are, of course, exceptions, multitudinous in themselves, and 
even not inconsiderable in comparison ; but, taking us in the mass, 
we are given up to two pursuits—money getting and money spend- 
ing. The money getting is not thrift. Itisa grasping after wealth 
obtained suddenly, by any means whatever. The longing to leap 
into afortune is not quite new, and perhaps not peculiar to this 
country ; but the diffusion through a whole people of a vague but 
not inoperative expectation of doing so, is possibly firstseen in this 
land and at this time. But the greed of money is only one of the 
two symptoms of our frenzy ; the other is an equally furious desire 
of spending. The disease has broken out only in this generation ; 
but it rages like the Black Death among our forefathers. 
No part of the country, no condition of life, is exempt from 
its attacks. It manifests itself at first by a disinclination, 
amounting to an absolute disgust, for any occupation the 
pursuit of which requires study, training, and habits of quiet 
and frugality in early life. Another chief symptom is a 
repugnance to the country, except during the three summer 
months. Agriculture and the mechanic arts are looked upon 
with loathing, and even the thorough study and faithful practice 


something had dissatisfied them, and they had all (five) started 
without a word for the city by the next train, taking a road to 
the station by which they avoided an unpleasant meeting. And do 
not suppose that the throng that filled my poor frightened friend's 
parlour and hall was made up of starving women, or even of 
women eager for a good place at fair wages. Servants here are 
always comfortably lodged, and are fed upon the same viands as 
their masters and mistresses, and yet those cooks, demanded from 
fifteen to eighteen and twenty dollars a month. ‘They cross- 
examine and make conditions, too, if possible. I knew of one case 
in which a cook left the house (without a word) because, as the 
other servants revealed, she found that they were not to havea 
special room in which to receive their company. A lady told me 
the other day amid much laughter that she was about engaging a 
new waitress, and that the negotiation, although somewhat pro- 
tracted and intricate, had proceeded very smoothly until she said, 
‘*T give an evening every week, but I allow no followers in the 





house,” when the young woman, rising with dignity (they always 
sit unasked), said, ‘‘ ‘That settles the question,” and swept out of the 
room. I knew of a gentleman who undertook to do a little of 
the rough work in the engagement of a cook before he sent 
her to his wife. He underwent his cross-examination as to 
the style of his house, the conveniences in the kitchen, the 
hours of the family, and the number of servants with exemp- 








of a profession requiring self-denial in youth, and not promising | lary meekness, until the woman asked, ‘‘ How many children have 


wealth by middle age, are regarded with distaste, except by the 
comparatively few who are impelled thereto by a very decided 
bent of inclination. A friend of mine advertised a few days ago 
for a book-keeper. He was so overwhelmed with applications 
for the place, that his day was made miserable. He engaged a 
man soon after he arrived at his office ; but all through the morn- 
ing eager seekers poured in upon him, till at last it seemed to him, 
he said, as if he did nothing but sit sadly and say, “ No.” ‘The 
general intelligence, good manners, and apparent respectability of 
this crowd of men, ail ready to jump at such a place in a small 
establishment, and the disappointment manifested at learning that 
it was filled, made this gentleman sick at heart. Only a little 


before this happened, I heard of two cases, in one of which a | 


broker advertised for an oftice-boy, and his advertisement brought 
down upon him a mob of lads from twelve years old to eighteen. 
In the other, a master mechanic advertised for an apprentice, and 
he had only one or two indifferent applications. Now, the would- 
be brokers’ boys and book-keepers represented in these two 
instances, are very far from being all city-bred. On the 


| you got?” 


“T have five,” he answered; “but I'll put two 
or three of them out of the way, if you insist upon it,” and turn- 
ing on his heel, meddled no more with women’s matters. But ser- 

| vants will go a short distance into the country in the summer ; 
that is, they will then change city life for villa life or watering- 

| place life. But they won't stop after the first of October. With 
them, as with those whom I first mentioned, the object of life 
seems to be as much of Juxury and gaiety as they can get ; dainty 
eating and drinking, fine clothes, fine houses to live in, and fine 
people for society. 

The desire to make money begotten of this craving has pene- 
trated to the very lowest stratum of society. People, poor people, 
here no longer seek to make an honest living, or even to earn 
‘money ; they want to make money ; that is to get it in quantities 
by buying something cheap and selling it dear, or by being 
broker or middleman. Even those who do labour contrive if they 
can to trade a little as principal or agents, generally as the latter. 
To return to the servants for an illustration ; I heard of a house- 
| maid who not long since left a good place in the city and went to 





contrary, the great majority of them are from the rural | live at ‘Tarrytown, thirty-five miles up the Hudson ; but who 
districts, the sons of small farmers and the like, who come | soon returned and asked for her old place; alleging as her reasons 
to the city to get money in city ways, and spend it city | for going and coming that she was agent for a book, and she 
fashion. The last is quite as much a desideratum as the first. | thought Tarrytown would be a good place to sell it, but it wasn't ; 
The migration of young men and boys from the country to the and now she was agent for two books, and she thought she could 
cities is almost a rush. ‘Ihe desire for the enjoyment of the sensu- | make them go in New York. Of the money-getting mania the 
ous delights and the excitement which are, for the multitude, only | following story, which comes from the lady who appears in it, is 

an apt illustration. She is a manager of “ The Working Woman’s 


to be found in large cities, seems to amount to a craving almost 
as imperative as hunger. If it continues to operate for a genera- 
tion longer the fields will be deserted; and yet they cry out for 
tillers, and good flour is 20 dollars the barrel of 200 pounds. 
But to live a farmer’s life the sons of the farmers who until now 
have been the strength and riches of the country scorn, unless it 
be as the cultivators by proxy of a thousand or two acres. ‘The 
desire of seven young fellows in ten seems to be to live by buying 
something cheap and selling it dear, with the chance of a fortune 
by lucky speculation, and meantime the coarse excitement and 
vulgar glitter which city life brings to those who are neither of the 
cultivated few nor the toiling many. This morbid craving iufects 
all conditions of life. 
of servants in want of places. Advertise yourself for one, and they 
will come down upon you in swarms. A lady whom I know 


‘The papers are filled with advertisements | 


Protective Union,” a semi-charitable institution. She found at 
the office one morning a very young and delicate little girl 
|in the group that awaited her arrival. An older companion, 
‘speaking in her turn, asked for work for them both. ‘ Work,” 
‘said the lady, “ what can such a child as that do?” “ Pan- 
| taloons.” ‘* Impossible!” “ Oh yes!” piped the puppet, 
‘“‘T can make pantaloons. My father is a tailor.” ‘Then 
| why, my good child, don’t you work for your father?” “ Oh,” 
| very quickly, “ my father don’t pay me anything.” Whereupon 
there was grave counsel as to filial duty, and with it expressions 
of compassion. All was thrown away. The little creature 
wanted, not parental love, not the shelter of home, but to begin 
to get her own living in her own way, and to spend in her own 
way what she earned herself. ‘I want to make money,” was her 
‘final and, in her judgment, all-sufficient answer. I may be 





well advertised for a cook about a fortnight since, and her house 
being in confusion and the carpets up, she directed the applicants . 
to be sent into the parlour, a large room twenty-five feet deep. that is one of the saddest stories I ever heard. 
They came so fast (an hour was named) that the parlour was _ 
filled, and then the hall, until she got rather frightened. But a 
person living in the country has the utmost difficulty in getting, : nel 
and still more in keeping, servants fit to live in a well ordered | COLLEGE. ; 7 

household. If they announce that they ‘ would be willing to go | [To rue Eprror or tHe “ Srectator.”] 

a short distance into the country "—that is the received phrase— | Sirn,—You have proved the conduct of the Council of University 
they yet hold themselves ready to flee into the city upon the small- | College, on your interpretation of it, to be at once so base and so 
est provocation or temptation. A cook or a nurse will announce stupid, that I think we may take for granted that your interpre- 
to her mistress, or ‘‘ her lady,” as their phrase is, that she is tation of it must be wrong. 

“‘ going to-day,” and there is no remedy. ‘This is quite common.| Nothing could be baser in a College instituted to give education 
And I knew of a lady who, driving to the station with her hus- | to those who were excluded from Oxford and Cambridge on 
band after breakfast, returned to find her house without a servant; | account of their religious opinions, than to yield to the popular 


‘lamentably behind the spirit of my age and of my country, but 
A YANKEE. 
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prejudice against a particular creed from a fear of their classes 
falling off. 

Nothing could be more pitiful than to announce themselves 
ready to shelter heretical opinions so long as they were not very 
notorious, but afraid to do so when they were conspicuous to the 
world. Nothing could be more stupid than to be tender of 
the prejudices of narrow-minded people, whom the College has 
offended mortally from the very beginning, and to disregard the 
feelings of Liberals of every shade, by whose favour the College is 
supported, and of the Unitarians themselves. 

I infer that the Council has done, and can have done, nothing 
of the kind, and I think those of your readers who will us2 
their own understandings will come to the same conclusion. 
I have conversed with a member of the Council who voted in 
the minority for Mr. Martineau, aud my opinion is confirmed by 
what he told me. Ie, for his part, freely admitted that the ground 
taken by the majority was tenable, and violated no principle of 
the College. 

I understand the danger which the majority feared to be, not 
that the College would fall off or be thought heterodox, but that 
it would become sectarian. Where all sects meet it is important 
to preserve a balance among them. If any one sect began to 
preponderate in the College, it would end by monopolizing it. 
Members of other sects would soon begin to feel themselves 
strangers, and would drop off. It was feared that the appoint- 
ment of Mr. Martineau might give too great a preponderance to 
the Unitarian denomination, not through anything he was likely 
to say in his lectures, but through the influence he would have in 
attracting Unitarians to the College and in repelling the members 
of other denominations. ‘The College likes one denomination as 
well as another, but it does not like that one denomination shall 
be attracted by an influence which at the same time repels other 
denominations. 

You will say, why were not the same objections urged to Dr. 
Hoppus? ‘The answer is simple; it was not thought that Dr. 
Hoppus was likely to produce such an effect in the College; it is 
thought possible that Mr. Martineau may produce such an effect. 
This implies no reflection on either. Two men may be equally 
able and equally free from party spirit, and yet one of them, and 
not the other, may, wherever he comes, draw towards himself a 
certain class of people and repel another class. 

If there is any reason why the College should not be protected 
from becoming sectarian and thus losing its raison d’étre, let us hear 
what it is. But whatever it may be, those who tried to protect it 
are not to be charged with betraying Liberal principles. It was 
Liberalism they ‘believed to be in danger; it was Sectarianism 
that they resisted. In principle you and they completely agree ; 
both wish to keep the College open to all denominations, but you, 
being at a distance, think this requires that Mr. Martineau should 
be elected, while they, being on the spot, think it requires that he 
should be excluded.—I am, Sir, your obedient servant, 

A FRIEND OF THE COLLEGE. 

[That is to say, religion is to be no disqualification in a professor, 
unless he is an able man !—Ep. Spectator.] 





MODERN ENGLISH SCULPTURE.* 
Reavers who have within the last few years visited Oxford may 
have been conducted to Mr. Gilbert Scott’s uew library at 
University College. If so, they will recollect a colossal portrait 
group, representing two famous members of that society, Lord 
Eldon and Lord Stowell, which fills a recess at the end of the 
building. Wretchedly lighted as the architect’s arrangements have 
permitted it to be, it isa group not likely to be forgotten. ‘The 
two great brothers sit side by side, as it were, Minos and KRha- 
damanthus, upon a single throne of judginent; the one, whose 
nature was more of the earth, earthy, looks straightforward with 
a fixed air of meditative severity ; the fingers of the left hand are 
gathered together as if the mind were counting upon them 
the steps of the judgment which the Chancellor is deliver- 
ing; the right (pointed downwards) appears to announce 
that the decision has been internally framed, with its irrever- 
sible nature. His noble-souled brother, a man of less massive 
and resolved features, looks upward; one hand holds a 
volume of time-consecrated precedents ; the left, again, indicates 
a concurrence in Eldon’s judgment. ‘These dramatic points 
strike one at once. Nor are the heads and the attitudes, full of 
life and characteristic as they appear, alone worthy of careful 


of M. L. Watson, — By H, Lonsdale, MD. With 
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observation. The draperies, whilst following in their detail the 
antique dress of our high legal officers, are singularly noble and 
varied in their lines and masses, and are arranged with a know- 
ledge of effect and a recklessness of labour in attaining it of which 
the ‘‘ Macaulay,” of Trinity College Chapel, by Mr. Thomas 
Woolner, is the only other conspicuous modern example known to 
us. Altogether thisis the greatest work of sculpture in Oxford ; the 
only things that can come into competition with it there in point 
of quality being the well known “ Bacon” and ‘ Prince Albert ” 
which shine like things of life amongst the rubbish which peoples 
the new Museum. And we are sure that readers who may not have 
seen the group, should they visit the University, will find few of 
its many objects of interest better worth a careful examination, 

The visitor will not, however, find any record of the artist’s name 
upon his work. Nor, if he should learn it, so ignorantly has 
Fame awarded her praise to English sculpture, is the name very 
likely to arouse any associations. Yet it is hardly needful to go 
beyond this noble work for proof that Musgrave Watson was the 
ablest and the most gifted sculptor whom we have had during the 
second quarter of this century. If further proof be desired, the beau- 
tifully illustrated volume before us will, however, supply it, in the 
bas-relief of ‘‘ Sarpedon’s Body borne to Burial,” the poetical figure 
of ‘* Chaucer,” and the admirably humorous sketches of ‘‘ Two 
Monks ” and of the “‘ Chimney-Sweep.” ‘There are other things 
of merit also in Dr. Lousdale’s book ; but we select these not only 
as the most striking, but because the enumeration of them may 
indicate to the reader the singular range of Watson’s genius. The 
bas-relief is in the same style of poetry as Flaxman’s famous 
‘** Mercury and Pandora,” and in all respects appears worthy to be 
ranked as its companion. ‘The ‘‘ Chaucer ” really accomplishes that 
most difficult of tasks in portraiture ; it gives one a clear and fresh 
image of the great poet; it seems to add to our knowledge of aman 
so long passed away, and of whom hardly any contemporaneous like- 
ness exists. The two humorous works are specimens of what we 
think Mr. Ruskin called the ‘noble grotesque,” and are the more 
remarkable because the academic habits and general conventional 
deaduess of modern sculpture have rendered this style very rare, 
although even the photographs which Dr. Lonsdale gives are 
enough to show how powerful and attractive it may be in com- 
petent hands. 

Watson did not always come up to this bigh level, as, for 
example, in his relief at the base of the Nelson column. It is true 
that the casting of this and the three companion bronzes is said to 
have been indifferently managed ; but Watson’s désign appears 
rather stiff and empty, and is hardly entitled to more than the 
merit of being the one work of art upon that unfortunate pedestal. 
Yet the examples quoted above are only a fair selection from a num- 
ber of meritorious things in clay or stone which he left, and which, 
taken altogether, justify the opinion of that admirable judge, Samuel 
Rogers, that Watson was the sculptor of his time. ‘* Ah, Sir!” said 
the poet, after the artist's death, in 1847, ‘I have been preaching 
to the people for years that they had a great man among them. 
They will find it out now he is gone.” Perhaps Dr. Lonsdale’s 
book may lead to this result; but the reader who first hears of 
Watson through it may naturally wonder why, if the artist was 
such in natural gifts aud personal ability as we have here described 
him, the discovery should have been so long deferred. 

Some explanation of this public apathy will be found in 
Dr. Lonsdale’s volume. A full comprehension of it could 
only be given by a detailed history of our sculpture during 
the last hundred years. A slight outline may, however, be 
of use as an introduction to Watson’s life, and this the more 
because the English mind, not quick to entertain new ideas 
upon art, though capable of stroug feeling about it when once 
fairly roused, has never been awakened to sculpture as during 
the last sixty years it has been to painting. Yet there seems 
no natural reason why this should be so for ever. What we did 
in the Gothic ages is enough to show that a true faculty for this 
art has not been denied us; but sculpture was one of the things 
which died out completely between the fifteenth and seventeenth 
centuries, and was reintroduced by Nollekens, Banks, and their 
contemporaries a hundred years since, under unfavourable aus- 
pices. The patrons and fine gentlemen of the day, who could 
believe in no native painter, but looked to the Continent to fill 
their galleries with the trash which roused the wrath of Wilson 
and Gainsborough, carried the same idea into sculpture, and 
indeed are hardly yet free from the superstition. Hence our school 
was from the very first injuriously affected by that swarm of Italian 
adventurers who, from the time of the charlatans satirized by 
Hogarth, even, as some insular critics have maliciously alleged, 
to Baron Marochetti himself, have imposed their flimsy wares 
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(ander the most fashionable patronage) upon that patient Issa- 
char, the British public. Seriously, these practitioners, impudent, 
intriguing, profuse of flattery, and greedy of gain, from first to 
last have abused the forbearance which we pay to foreigners; plun- 
dering John Bull and laughing at him, and must be regarded as 
one of the standing impediments to our natural progress in art. A 
second and more respectable hindrance has been the mythological, 
allegorical, and pseudo-classical character which the temper of 
the last century, owing to a vast number of curious causes, im- 
pressed upon sculpture. The numbing effect of this style has been 
often noticed. It was impossible that the art should be re-estab- 
lished and obtain a real hold upon the uation when the highest 
object of ambition was to produce a Venus, or join the head of 
Chatham to the body of a Roman Emperor. Hence, even although 
this style was at one time supported by the practice of Flaxman, 
on the whole probably the most gifted nature who has illustrated 
sculpture since the sixteenth century, it took no root; it was 
never loved and sought after by the mass of spectators ; it was 
treated as a learned thing, reserved for classical scholars and 
noblemen, fit for Bowood and Calne, but totally beyond the 
understanding of the profanum vulgus. But the art which is 
too much above the uninitiated crowd to speak a language com- 
prehended by the people will never flourish,—no, not even in that 
ethereal atmosphere where gods sit together, careless of mankind. 
‘Taste soon loses its fineness, and becomes a mere exercise of favour- 
itism, at the service of the most skilful flatterer, when it does not 
venture to breathe the rude but strengthening air of the world at 
large, to hear the voice of plain-spoken criticism. Tericles may 
commission a Phidias, but it is the spirit of the Athenian people 
who create him; and we are not aware that this century, at least, 
has produced its Pericles. Hence, even when the classical school 
found so exquisite an exponent as Flaxman, the rich and the titled, 
with two or three honourable exceptions, passed him by in favour 
of Chantrey, an artist whose works show him to have been one 
of the most poorly endowed with mind and skill, originality and 
power, among those who have made great fortunes in this country, 
but who, like some of his successors in sculpture, had in an 
admirable degree the art of conciliating patrons. Chantrey’s 
unscrupulousness in grasping (of which his appropriation of 
Stothard’s design for the ‘* Sleeping Children ” at Lichfield is now 
a well known example) receives further illustration from Dr. 
Lonsdale’s book. It throws light upon his work as an artist, as 
all points of character do; but it is of most importance to us, 
because to the low tone which his style, sometimes picturesque, 
but essentially flimsy, weak in the forms, and sacrificing the 
truth and sharpness of nature to easy expedients for effect, ren- 
dered fashionable among his patrons and his pupils, we must 
ascribe no small portion of the deterioration in our sculpture, par- 
ticularly that of the monumental or public order, which has since 
prevailed. But our failure in this respect is so generally confessed 
that it needs no more than an allusion. Every new addition, 
though by hands which have never yet given anything of life or 
spirit, is successively hailed as ‘‘ dignified, easy in the attitude,” 
and the like, on the day of its display, and then passes into 
deserved contempt and sootiness. 


Si monumentum queris, circumspice ! 


we may say to the citizens of London, Manchester, Edinburgh, or 
Glasgow, quoting here only the names of Messrs. Noble, ‘Theed, 
Durham, Bell, Brodie, Steill, Marshall Wood, and the two gentle- 
men of the name of Adams, whose works are so equally indifferent 
that it is hard to discriminate between them. 

This is not a consoling piece of history, and we cannot expect 
that, at the best, it will be accepted as truth under some fifty 
years. The example of Banks’ fate in the last century and 
Flaxman’s in this shows that although public taste does justice 
at last to the true man in art, and rejects the manufacturers 
of tricks or clumsiness, yet it defers the recognition until the 
artist is no more, and neither the country nor the art can 
benefit by the tardy crowns laid upon the grave of genius. Yet 
it is well that the history should be told, were it only that the 
triumph of ignorance may be checked by the knowledge that there 
are spectators undeafened by the trumpets, and undeceived by the 
tinsel. Nor even in Philistia are those wanting who are willing 
to be wise in this matter before it is too late. Our sketch will 
have been ill told if it leaves the impression that English sculpture 
is a thing to be despaired of. So far from being without natural 
power in this noblest form of art, few countries have, within 
the Same space, produced greater men, or men more distinc- 
tively and honourably national in their style. It is true that such 
men have not been, and never can be, numerically frequent. We 


feo no right to expect more than one Flaxman at a time ;— 
although that which has been wanting, sense, and taste, and 
courage to discover and to employ him, would, no doubt, have 
raised many among those whose art is now good for little to a 
sounder position. Watson's Lift supplies an excellent illustration 
| of these remarks, and may be rendered more intelligible to readers 
| by them. We have hence thought even this brief sketch, in the 
| absence of any proper history of our sculpture, preferable to an 
| analysis of Dr. Lonsdale’s book. ‘This, however, those who care 
| for art or for a story of tragic interest will do well to read. The 
author tells his tale with much spirit and cleverness, and the illus- 
trations are so numerous and so good as to make it one of the best 
| gift-books of the season, whilst they raise the regret that a process 
less evanescent than photography was not employed. Our leading 
points are all successively exemplitied in Dr. Lonsdale’s volume. 
| The career of the honest, gifted, and trained sculptor, in contrast 
| with that of his rivals, could not be more clearly and impressively 
| set forth. It is a contrast, indeed, old as the hills; wealth, and 
‘fashionable applause, and public honours, and the caresses of 
society on the one hand; on the other, abilities which could 
obtain no chance of employment, life cut short by consciousness 
of neglect and dishonest usage, and the man himself, like Epic- 
tetus, ‘‘ poor and sick in body, and beloved of the Gods.” ..... 
Which would any of us rather be, a Chantrey or a Watson ? 
There will, of course, be but one reply: but which is the lot most 
frequently chosen cannot be doubted by any one who impartially 
reviews the present condition of English sculpture. 








APPOINTMENTS BY PARTY. 

The Church and the Law in one feature agree, 

They both have a bench to which aspirants push on ; 
The Episcopal bench may content the D.D., 

The Q.C. has hopes of the bench with the cushion. 
But strange the caprice is which patronage doles, 

And which gives the wrong side what the right side it grudges ; 
The Whig unbelievers make Bishops by shoals, 

While the Tories, who violate law, make the Judges. 











EPICTETUS.* 
Tuis new translation of Epictetus, executed by a gentleman who 
commanded a troop of black soldiers during the recent American 
campaign, will doubtless be popular in America, where the fiery 
breath of war and the wild winds of political change have rapidly 
dissipated the mists and fogs of transcendentalism, and converted 
a nation of speculators into a nation of men. The doctrine of 
fortitude, first growled by Zeno aud his disciples at the pigs 
in the sty of Epicurus, and latterly shaken like a lion’s mane 
in the faces of pale emperors with unlimited control over 
human life,—a creed somewhat narrow and practical, allied to 
the kind of speculation which forms bulwarks against contra- 
diction and christens them moral principles, and expressed in 
a dialectic terminology as sharp as the whizzing of a cannon- 
ball—a rule of conduct which makes a fetish of individual 
prosperity” (supum) and sticks it full of pins—will answer 
the requirements of the typical Yankee, and even satisfy 
some of the cravings of the Concord school of philosophers. 
The negro, too, inhaling his new liberty, may glance with 
pleasure over pages which prove that there was nothing in a 
state of slavery inconsistent with high philosophic culture; and 
that all one has to do in order to secure the gyporm (or * pump- 
kin,” according to Carlyle) is to fold the hands on the bosom, 
look calm, and smile at the Infinite. For the rest, the ‘* Discourses ’’ 
| of Epictetus are pleasant and easy reading for those who like the 
dialectic method, and they contain a good deal that is wise and 
eternal. We do not go the extreme length, with Mr. Higginson, 
of asserting that we are acquainted with no book so replete with 
high conceptions of the Deity and noble aims for man, or in 
which the laws of retribution are more grandly stated, with less 
of merely childish bribery or threatening. So far as we can 
perceive, Epictetus’s devotion to the noblest aim of man, that 
of religious inquiry, is in the inverse ratio to his assumption 
of the possibility of personal virtue. And what on earth does 
Mr. Higginson mean by the ‘laws of retribution?” And 
what philosophic connection have such laws with ** bribery” or 
‘‘ threatening?” It would have been better to let Epictetus 
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speak for himself than saddle him with such sort of praise,— 
especially as he is made, in this version, to speak very well 
indeed. The version, it is true, is not altogether faultless, and is 
perhaps, on the whole, inferior to that of Miss Carter in fidelity 
and force. The rendering of ‘‘ office” for dpyai is better than 
Miss Carter’s ‘‘ command,” and there are many similar instances 
of minute care; but “what is right and what is wrong,” for 
zi wo Bears xai ri wos odx ZEeori, though correct in the strict 
signification of the English words as explained by Horne Tooke, 
does not convey to ordinary readers the sense of ‘* what is and what 
is not permitted to me.” Again, ‘ phenomena” is improperly 
given as the equivalent for gavracias, Which looks all the more 
unpardonable when we find 671 gavracia ti, xai ob TdvTws Tb 
Pausmousvov, correctly translated into, ‘* you are but a semblance, and 
by no means the real thing.” Yet, to do Mr. Higginson justice, in 
more than one instance, where he is not quite so literal, he is 
somewhat wiser. "AweAde pig Soxparn, nai ide duTiv ovyxa- 
raniwnvoy ArniBiddn, xa dsiawdiZovra airod tiv wpav. Here 
Miss Carter had the boldness, extraordinary in a lady, to trans- 
late literally, while Mr. Higginson converts the horrible ’A/x:- 
3:a67 into the harmless “ his beloved,” and thus saves his readers 
from the merest shiver of a repugnance which is felt too frequently 
in reading the heathen philosophers. 

And Epictetus, in spite of all Mr. Higginson may say to the 
contrary, was as very a heathen as ever set up school in Rome—a 
fine, rough, self-sufficient type of heathen, practical and vaguely 
sceptical, even in those creeping moments when the breath felt 
stale, and the clouds of fantasy fashioned themselves into uncouth 
forms of Deity. It is in no religious mood that he exclaims, in a 
sentence which, perhaps, is the keystone of his whole philosophy, 
‘* Two rules we should have always ready—that there is nothing 
good or evil save in the Will [2&w rijs rpouspeotws]; and that we 
are not to lead events, but to follow them.” He appears indeed 
to have held, with the earlier Stoics, that there is one unoriginated, 
unchangeable, and supreme God, but only such a God as bore the 
same relation to the world as the human soul is supposed to bear 
to the body, and whose power was limited to the laws of materials 
out of which things were originally fashioned. He utterly repu- 
diated the doctrine of Chance, and described events as just suffi- 
ciently controlled by Law, or Fate, to allow of the freedom of human 
action. ‘The souls of men, he averred, paradoxically, to be parts of 
the essence of Deity, or the soul of the world,—effusions, in a 
word, as Spinoza held them to be, but perishable with the body. 
The reward of goodness is goodness, of evil, evil; the bribe of 
heaven, or the threat of hell, as Mr. Higginson would express it, 
is outside the circle of his philosophy; there is no Hades, no 
Acheron, no Pyriphlegethon. ‘The business of life concluded, 
man is resolved into the four elements from which he emanated 
incarnate, and has no further personal existence. ‘The prospects 
of felicity do not extend beyond dissolution, but man may be 
glorious and happy as a god in this world, enjoying perfect tran- 
quillity of mind in many ways—stretched on the rack, beaten with 
the lash, or cut piecemeal to glut the pale, bloodthirsty hunger of 
an emperor. ‘The philosopher, ‘‘ when beaten, must love those who 
beat him,”—a capital maxim, which Legree might have inscribed 
on the flogging-post for the edification of Uncle'Tom. While hold- 
ing iife endurable under any circumstances, the philosopher was, 
nevertheless, not severe on suicide. True, Mr. Higginson states 
that there is one special argument against suicide, but that argu- 
ment does not state that self-slaughter is wrong, but that it is 
extremely contradictory and unphilosophic in a man who counts 
the body as nothing. Suffering, the Stoic said, is no real evil, 
forgetting how Zeno, the father of the sect, hanged himself when 
his finger ached. 

Much of all this becomes intelligible when we reflect that 
Epictetus speaks invariably in a fictitious character, that of the 
ideal man, perfectly wise and good. ‘The ‘‘ Discourses” are elaborate 
protests against human error, and confidential assertions of what 
ought to be. In more than one place the philosopher candidly con- 
fesses his own imperfections. ‘ Believe me,” he exclaims humbly, 
‘**T have not quite yet the powers of a good man,” adding that 
such powers are of sure growth, but slow. Read in this way, and 
by the light of history, the fantastic fortitude prescribed in the 
** Discourses” seems noble and dignified in the extreme. 

Had Epictetus invariably held forth in his simpler fashion, with- 
out attempting to launch out into the more airy region of abstract 
metaphysics, he would be more valuableasa teacher. Regarded as 
the description of a practical ideal, many of his sayings are, as we 
have suggested, true and eternal—admirable standards of perfec 
tion in human conduct. He seldom or never talks enthusiasti- 
cally ; there is little or no fire in his composition. He has no high 





theological insight, no white-heat thirst for spiritual food. The 
nearest approach we find in the remains preserved by Arrian to 
real grandeur of religious expression is perhaps the following, 
Suvexeorepov vier riv Oziv, j avazves; but this is in all probability 
a spurious fragment. It is not in such a mood that he conceived 
his golden ideas of human conduct. His true mood was a house- 
hold mood ; he was ill at ease with a great conception, but at home 
with a sick mourner in an empty house. Cant, humbug, and pre. 
tence of all sorts were odious to him. He had a plain man’s hate 
for tinsel. Had he been placed under more modern lights, he 
might have become a Calvinist ; for he had a low, very low, idea 
of his fellows, and clear knowledge how far the average man stood 
below his ideal man ; but he would never have swung a censer. 
He had much of the preacher in him, little of the philosopher, and 
was quite hard enough in many of his moods to accept a doctrine 
of downright damnation. It was clear to him that God, or Zeus, 
or the Spirit of the World, presided over a great deal of evil,— 
that the pure of heart were few, and that the tyranny of circum- 
stances was very terrible,—-and that the only compromise possible 
with Zeus was to set up invulnerable laws of private fortitude. 
On the whole, he conceived the world was not worth living in, 
but stubborn will might make it endurable—to a philosopher. 
Socrates was his great historical model, though he declined to 
agree with Socrates on many subjects, notably the subject of a 
future state. He was the toughest bit of slave-flesh that ever 
power had to deal with. Strength and force could not bind him, 
though they bound Prometheus ; for Epictetus was a common-place 
philosopher, no fire-filcher. What others did in theory he did in 
practice. We read of no other such Stoic in real life. Though many 
of the anecdotes preserved concerning him are doubtless spurious, 
there is enough in the bare skeleton of his life to show that he was 
made of iron stuff, and enough in the records of his disciples to 
convince us that his influence upon those with whom he came into 
contact was very extraordinary. 

If we picture a deformed negro dwelling somewhere in South 
America while slavery still existed, abused, contemned, beaten, 
yet managing in despite of circumstances to persuade cultivated 
free people to hearken humbly to his discourses on fate, free-will, 
and private virtue, we form some idea of the position of Epictetus. 
We first hear of him as the slave of Epaphroditus, Nero’s freed- 
man and Master of Requests,—the same who assisted Nero to kill 
himself, and was slaughtered by Domitian for having done so. If 
report be true, the courtier was by no means a gentle master. We 
have it on the authority of Origen that when Epaphroditus put his 
leg to the torture, Epictetus, already a Stoic, smiled, saying, ‘* You 
will certainly break my leg,” which accordingly happened, on 
which the slave continued, still smiling, ‘* Didu’t I tell you, you 
would break it?” Ilowever, Simplicius in his commentary ex- 
pressly states that the lameness of Epictetus was owing to rheu- 
matism. How or when he became free is unknown, but it is 
evident that by the time when the philosophers were hounded from 
Rome by Domitian, he had already gained considerable influence 
asathinker. On the issue of the decree which turned thin-clad 
wisdom adrift, Epictetus retired to Nicopolis, and there founded a 
school, carrying with him in all probability his whole property and 
stock-in-trade, a bed, a pipkin, and an earthenlamp. Poor almost 
to starvation-point, a cripple, uncouth and sharp of speech, he 
assured the numerous persons of distinction who flocked to hear 
him talk that he was perfectly happy; expounded and illustrated, 
in fact, his whole principle of human fortitude; and taught 
that Arrian, soldier and senator, to whom we are indebted for the 
preservation of the ‘+ Discourses ” and the ‘* Manual.” Practical and 
dogmatic, he, nevertheless, made his school a fashionable lounging- 
place for the questioning spirits of the unequally balanced Empire. 
He did all his teaching by word of mouth; he was no composer ; 
but briskly wielding the club of dialectics, he hammered hard 
truths into many an unwilling conscience. Lustead of flattering, 
he anatomized his hearers,—mocked at those who came for mere idle 
pleasure—picked out their weaknesses with a grim humour which 
is sometimes lost in the diffuse and repetitive records of Arrian— 
and earned, by the sheer force of his practical example, unlimited 
influence as a portico philosopher. Now, for the first time, men 
beheld a true Stoic,—one whose fortitude no Cesar could bend, 
and who held unflinchingly by the strength of an invincible will. 
He taught much by illustration and anecdote, but his daily life was 
the best illustration and anecdote of all. He was, if we may use the 
word, a reformer. Iu the very centre of an unhealthy social life, he 
stood like adamant, erect, smiling, stainless, and indeed, if we mark 
closely one or two passages in his writings, not altogether ungentle. 
Perhaps, indeed, he used the terminology of the Stoic school as 
that best suited for purposes of practical reform, and would not have 
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gone so far in following the merely abstract principles of that school, 
had he not feared to appear contradictory. What men just then 
wanted, for purposes of reform, was not a philosophic treatise, but 
a life; and Epictetus, with that view, gave up his life to them. 
Under the strong light of our whiter civilization, such a figure as 
his may appear rough and rude; but picture the society of the 
Empire, think of the thousand enormities practised in the name of 
philosophy, contrast the life of Epictetus with the vagaries and 
inconsistencies of men like Seneca, and that human figure, utter- 
ing its doctrine of fixed principles and a particular Providence 
connected with the freedom of the will, seems noble and dignified 
beyond all the fantasies of metaphysicians and all the hair-split- 
ting homunculi of the schools. 

To the value of the records of Arrian many fine thinkers 
have borne testimony. Marcus Antoninus ranks Epictetus with 
Socrates, Aulus Gellius calls him the greatest of the Stoics, 
Origen avers that his writings have done more good than Plato's ; 
and in more recent times, the very different tempers of Pascal 
and Bishop Butler have found equal delight in him. For our own 
part, while disagreeing with many of his ideas, we admit that his 
position as a reformer rendered them necessary, and we believe 
that the study of his precepts will do much good even now. Few 
philosophers are easier reading, and Mr. Higginson’s translation 
may be advantageously recommended to modern young gentlemen 
and ladies of thoughtful tendencies, as infinitely more profit- 
able than the diluted piety of books like the Graver Thoughts of a 
Country Parson, The rough egoism, the absolute want of sym- 
pathy with the movements of the mass of mankind, the imprac- 
ticable elevation of individual will, is at all events quite as whole- 
some as Carlyle’s extravagancies of hero-worship and Goethe's 
science of culture. It is not by minds like that of Epictetus that 
the world progresses, but it is by such minds that it is purified at 
stationary periods ; and just now England is in a stationary state, 
and America is pausing after action, and ready to digest new ideas 
or old ones that are eternal. Much good may the ghost of the old 
Stoic do us all! The great progressive minds are more vigorous, 
but possibly they are not half as moral. At all events, here we 
have the earthen lamp of the ‘‘ Discourses,” left behind like the real 
earthen lamp spoken of by Lucian, and trimmed afresh by Mr. 
Higginson. Any one may become its possessor for a few shillings, 
and become wiser in the quaint and antique light it sheds. 





CHRISTIE'S FAITIL* 
Tue author of Christie’s Faith does not advance as an artist. His 
strength lies in his habit of groping for characters very far down 
in the mud of society, seizing them, cleaning them, and making 
their outsides at all events intelligible to spectators on the bank. 
This work, very valuable in itself, and very interesting to the 
observer, was in the first two volumes of Mattie a Stray very 
successfully accomplished, so successfully that Mattie dwells with 
all who have read the book as a figure from real life. You did 
not quite comprehend her, but still you saw her, and could imagine 
what under given circumstances she might possibly do. In 
Christie's Faith the workmanship is very much less careful. ‘The 
author has again dived, and this time has brought up two thieves, 
Zachary and Teddy Fernwell, or rather thief’s sons, for Zachary 
has never actually stolen, while Teddy has been once or twice sen- 
tenced to imprisonment; but he has not washed them as carefully 
as usual, and their features remain to the end only partially visible, 
blurred, and indistinct. The notion in his mind seems to have been to 
contrast the effect of intellectual training accompanied by suspicion, 
with that of moral training based on trustfulness ; and this is done 
very carefully by little touches, without sermonizing and without 
any unpleasant intrusion of the author's own personality as lecturer. 
Both the boys are connected with a wealthy family of wharfingers, 
their mother having married a scoundrel and fallen from lady to 
tramp, and Zach is adopted by a wealthy aunt, who gives him a 
splendid education and no confidence. ‘Teddy, on the contrary, is 
taken in hand by a strong, pious, Dissenting workman, utterly, not 
to say rudely, independent in ways and manner, given alike to self- 
conceit and self-denial, who merely gives him the opportunity of 
labour and full trust. All through the first half of the first 
volume Zach is represented as the better of the two, because, it is 
Suggested, the most trusted, but the different training tells. Zach 
gtows into a heartless money-getter, without affection, except a 
very little for his brother, or gratitude, or principle, except to 
keep within the law, who steals his benefactress’s daughter by 
Systematic deception, breaks an engagement to allow his father 
an annuity, avails himself of a secret to compel his beuefac- 
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tress to increase his share; and then, being overworked in the 
pursuit of wealth, becomes sick, and rather a model than 
otherwise. His brother Teddy, on the contrary, thief and 
vagabond, but trusted, uses the manual dexterity which made 
him an expert pickpocket in the manufacture of marqueterie, 
stands by his brother, hunts out and tries to convert his 
father, and absconds rather than reveal to the daughter of 
the workman who has trusted him that he loves her. He of 
eourse develops into a fine specimen of human nature —-a workman 
who can give away 40,0007, to which he had an unquestionable 
right, rather than injure his brother's benefactress who has stolen 
that money from them. Stealing is the only word which properly 
describes a transaction which the author seems to think something 
entirely wrong, no doubt, but still not theft. The lesson which 
the narrative is intended to force on the reader is the value of 
trust, but the one which it forces, or at least helps unconsciously 
to foster, is that there are people whom good training benefits and 
people whom it does not, that among individuals, as among fields, 
there are differences of soil. ‘The parable of the Sower has some- 
times a materialistic interpretation, and it is that bad explanation 
which Christie’s Faith irresistibly suggests. If Zach had not had 
the criminal tendency, his education would not have made him 
criminal; if Teddy had not been naturally straightforward, he 
would not have benefited so greatly by Martin Wynn's upright- 
ness and faith. Confidence is not made the governing principle of 
the story sufficiently to answer its writer's end, for Zach treats his 
wife and brother who have trusted him just as badly as his aunt, 
while Teddy is as good when distrusted as when confidence has 
revived, and specially good to the aunt who of all others has most 
distrusted him. The moral of a novel of this kind is, however, its 
least important part, and our complaint of Christie's Faith is the 
want of reality in the characters. Zach is natural as a boy, but 
in manhood he is the trader who craves for money, not as the 
miser does, with all his heart, but with all his intellect, a character 
often described and quite unimprovable, we should say, by any fit 
of illness. Such men are never careless of great losses. Teddy, on 
the other hand, the thief with a trace of humour about his mouth, 
turns into a sentimentalist, who is always looking back to the past 
‘‘ blackness,” and will scarcely accept the girl who, knowing his 
whole career, wants to marry him and whom he wants to marry, 
lest he should involve her in the disgrace of his previous history. 
Surely a career like his does not develop such delicacy of feeling. 
A man might feel disgrace very strongly, but he would scarcely be 
one who had redeemed himself by years of work, and fidelity, and 
who throughout the book is the sensible, active, determined cha- 
racter of the play. Martin Wynn, the marqueterie worker, who 
will always consider himself equal to anybody else, snubs a fine 
lady at the first interview with her, always takes his seat unbidden, 
and is as full of pride as any aristocrat who ever lived, is more con- 
sistent, but he is scarcely natural. A man of that temper would very 
likely assert himself in that way, but he would know that he was 
asserting himself, and do it with some difficulty and sense of 
exertion. Martin Wynn does it easily, is not a workman so inde- 
pendent and natural as to be a gentleman, which happens every 
day, but a gentleman ina paper cap, which is not what the author, 
as we understand him, wanted to portray. Mrs. Henwood, the 
wealthy aunt, on the other hand, seems to us a total 
failure. The cynically worldly woman, who thinks money can 
do anything, who hates her sister for marrying beneath her, 
suspects the nephew she enriches, and sees through the hollowness 
of the society she nevertheless worships, would be the last woman 
in the world to propose marriage to a workman, even though she 
did feel the need of some one to support her failing energies. ‘The 
whole scene is grotesque in its improbability, the more grotesque 
because its author, realist by nature, makes the lady propose just 
as Wynn has, in his capacity of joiner, taken the door off a mar- 
queterie cabinet. It is melodrama, in place only in a French 
novel, where Mrs. Henwood’s sudden loss of caste pride would be 
made in some degree natural by imputations on her moral cha- 
racter. We expect that kind of thing in a romance, but the first 
object of the author of High Church is not to be romantic, but 
real, and his strength is in scenes like this. Charles Wynn, night 
watchman on the wharf, has taken Zach in, and given him besides 
houseroom a pair of boots. Zach is not grateful enough, and the 
old man remarks :— 

“*The funniest part of it all is, that I like the boy; he is so mighty 
sharp in some things. I must have been very like him when I was 
about his age, I fancy.’—‘ Then we'll keep him.’—‘ Yes, we'll try him fora 
month. But if he don’t turn out grateful in that time, out he goos—or 
we'll try him another week or so, eh Polly? I'd like to see him ever 


so much more grateful for what I've done for him. Why, look at them 
there boots I bought for him in the Cut last Saturday to go to the 
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funeral in, in style. They’re thick enough for any company.’— And 
cheap they wore.’—‘ I’m not in the habit of paying through the noso for 
anything—thank God! we’ve got our wits about us yet,’ he said, chuck- 
ling. ‘Thank God, we’ve got money to buy boots for other people—eh, 
Polly ?’—‘ Amen—amen !—why, you're coming round to your old self to- 
night,’ and you've been so dull all day.—‘ I’m always dull when I'm wor- 
rited, Polly,’ he explained ; ‘but things are off my mind, and I’m as happy 
asaking. But he ought to be more grateful, youknow. Andifhe had 
cried alittle more about his mother, I should have liked to see it, but he 
didn’t.’—' He sniffed,’ said Polly. —‘He sniffed a little, now and then; but 
he didn’t take his loss what I call proporly, and I really do believe, my girl, 
that them boots have made him proud already. If I thought so, I’d kuock 
him down, and take ’em off again.’—‘ The boots give him a position,” said 
Polly, reflectively and decisively.—‘ Well, perhaps that’s it,’ asserted Mr. 
Wynn.’ They gave him a rectangular position, andan elephantine kind of 
march at present; but then they were two sizes too large—although 
Polly had stuffed the toes with wool—and the heels themselves were 
quite a legacy in iron, Zach had run barefooted for years, and though 
he was proud of his boots—Mr. Wynn was quite right in that particular 
—yot they preyed upon his mind, as well as his feet, and were difficult 
to manage just at present.” 

The unreality of the realism in Christie's Faith is, however, only 
fatal to the story as a work of art. ‘The book reads easily, the 
melodrama is relieved by many touches of quiet humour, the 
situations are cleverly and strongly described, and the improba- 
bilities once granted, there is interest in the plot, interest sometimes 
of a strong kind. Christie’s Faith is more readable and better 
worth reading than the average of the stories Mr. Mudie circu- 
lates, but it is inferior to its author’s other productions, JJattie 

’ 
more especially, and far below what, if he would give himself his 
fair swing, he might be able to produce. There is nothing in it 
like Mr. Gray, Mattie’s ‘ convertel” father, nothing approaching 
him, either in insight or in literary power. 





MEMOIRS OF THE LIFE AND REIGN OF GEORGE IIL* 
Tue difficulty in dealing with Mr. Jesse’s books is to understand 
the precise position which he claims for himself and his work. If 
he professes to be a historian and to put forward his massive 
volumes as histories, nothing remains but to consider him and 
them in that lofty position, and to show that neither he nor his 
works have any pretensions to the character they assume. He 
rarely forms or, as far as we can perceive, attempts to form any 
clear conception of a historic character or a historic event, and 
they. are never narratives, but only baskets out of which the 
materials for narrative may be drawn. In this work, for example, 
his latest, and, as many readers will consider it, his best, the central 
figure is, as it ought to be, George IIl. We very much doubt 
whether Mr. Heneage Jesse has in any way whatever realized to 
himself George IIL., has attempted to understand him, has thought 
of him at all, except as the pivot round whom cluster a multitude 
of events, persons, and anecdotes more or less elucidatory of the 
man. We doubt even—and we could give columns of evidence 
for the doubt, peremptorily as Mr. Jesse would deny it—whether 
he is quite clear in his own mind as to George IIL. being an able 
man or not, a point which has puzzled observers and historians 
ever since he began to reign. So much has it puzzled them, that 
this one question seems now ¢#e one which historians of his reign 
have to settle, the datum without which nothing connected with 
George III. can be accurately understood. Towards it Mr. Jesse 
gives us very little help. Te admires the 
qualities, he points out again, and again, and again that such an 
act, or letter, or ‘‘dolge ”"—there is no other word—could not 
have been performed, or written, or devised by the fool it suits 
many historians to believe the King to have been. But he never 
attempts to explain him, never makes a character of him, never 
sees clearly, so far as we can perceive, what manner of man it was 
who looked like a farmer, yet made courtiers declare confidentially 
that he was the most courtier-like man in his own Court; who 
hated like a Stuart, yet moved men to tears by his grace and kind- 
liness ; who talked like a fool, yet whom no statesman approached 
without putting on his armour of wariness; who persecuted his 
people, and was loved by them; who lost America and nearly lost 
Hanover, yet who broke up the most powerful and rigidly dis- 
ciplined aristocracy which has ever held power even in aristocratic 
England. No doubt he is a difficult charicter to draw, but 
then has any one a right to publish a new history of him 
without at least conceiving him? There 
is a very clear picture of him in Mr. Jesse’s work, a pic- 
ture of him from which one may draw definite conclusions, may 
prove, so far as proof is possible, that George III. was externally 
the ablest bowryeois who ever held power in England, a successful 
tradesman in politics, a man who, if he had been a tea-dealer, or 
owner of a drapery warehouse, would have made a fortune, and 
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who was besides something more,—a gentleman whose governing 
thought, whether the thought was or was not accurately directed. 
was to do his duty to those entrusted to his charge. But Mr. 
Jesse does not draw that deduction, or any other, would be 
horrified at our summary—for how a king be like a 
tea-dealer ?—but offers no alternative. About minor personages 
he is even less scrupulous, varying his view of them with the 
author he is consulting. ‘Thus, at page 76 of Vol. I. we find him 
summing up the character of the elder Pitt thus :—‘ Despite of a 
few foibles, Pitt was a great man. He possessed a mind singu- 
larly fertile in resources; a perception as clear in devising eXpe- 
dients as he was prompt in carrying them into execution; an 
undaunted courage which never shrank from ineurring responsi- 
bility ; an originality of genius which led him to despise prece- 
dents, and to regard as trifling hindrances such obstacles as to 
inferior intellects appeared to be impossibilities ; and lastly, he 
possessel a mind superior to all selfish considerations. ‘lo him the 
smiles or frowns of his Sovereign, the applause or censure of the 
multitude, the loss of office or the tenure of power, were as nothing 
compared with the one noble and all-abso rbing object of his life— 
the aggrandizement and prosperity of his native country. In the 
noblest sense of the word he was a patriot. He loved his country, 
and in the dark hours of her declining grandeur is said to have 
been impressed with the prophetic conviction that he was destined 
to save her. ‘My Lord,’ he once said to the Duke of Devon- 
shire, ‘Iam sure that I can save this country, and that nobody 
else can.’” And only nine pages after, Pitt's conduct in demanding 
a peerage for his wife and a pension of 3,000/. a year for himself 
is described thus :— 


ean 


“As regards the grant of a peerage to Lady Chatham, wo learn 
from no less well informed a person than her brother, George Grenville, 
that so far from its having been forced upon the retiring Minister, it 
was ‘earnestly pressed’ by Pitt, and ‘with groat difliculty’ acquiesced 
in by the King; the truth of which statement scems to be borne out by 
Pitt’s own words, in a letter to Bute dated the 7th of October, that he 
should be, ‘above all, doubly happy could he seo those dearer to him 
than himself comprehended in His Majesty’s monuments of Royal appro- 
bation and goodness.’ Pitt, in fact, was at this time all gratitude for 
the favours conferred upon him. To the King, personally, he not only 
expressed himself as sincerely and deeply grateful; but on delivering 
up the Seals in the Royal closet, was singularly and painfully affected. 
‘ Yesterday,’ writes the Duke of Noweastle to the Duke of Bedford on 
the 6th, ‘Mr. Pitt waited upon the King, and resigned the Seals. He 
expressed great concern that he was obliged to take that step from his 
differences of opinion with all the rest of the Council; that he thought 
his remaining in office would only create difficulties and altercations 
in His Majesty's councils, and that out of office he would do everything 
in his power to support His Majesty, and recommended himself to his 
goodness. He almost wished, he told the King, that his services had 
been left unrowarded, in order that, as an entirely independent man, ho 
might have opportunities of showing how deep was his gratitude, how 
disinterested was his zeal and affection for hid Sovereign. When the 
young King expressed his regret at losing the services of so able a ser- 
vant, ‘Sir,’ said Mr. Pitt, ‘I eonfess I had too much reason to expect 
your Majesty's displeasure ; I did not como prepared for this exceeding 
goodness : pardon me, Sir,—it overpowers,—it oppresses me,’ and he 
burst into tears.” 

No word reconciles the judgment and the narrative, and we do 
not believe Mr. Jess2 sees they neel reconciliation. ‘There is his 
judgment on the whole character, and there is the particular inci- 
dent, and judgment being honest, and incident accurate, he is 
quite content. Weask something more from a historian. 

Is it quite fair, however, to Mr. Jesse to consider him a histo- 
rian? Ilis true function in life is that of anecdotist, and if that 
is what he claims to be, no claim could be worthy of more respect. 
[Te is the prince of bookmakers, perhaps the only of the tribe 
to whom the world really owes much, who eax do what every 
bookmaker thinks himself able to do—index history. His plan of 
making a history or biography seems to be to get together every 
book entitled to be called authentic, and cut out of it every pas- 
sage bearing on his immediate point, to compare and collate those 
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passages, usually with very great care, not in order to reconcile 
them, but to give the contradictory or varying accounts, then 
to add as much manuscript information as he can procure,— 
sometimes very valuable,—and then to serve up the melange un- 
cooked. Ionester compiler never lived. Unless a Royal per- 
sonage is concerned he never suppresses anything, or hides any- 
thing, or denies anything, and even as regards Royalty his respect 
often gives way to his love for truth ;—witness his accounts of the 
Dukes of Cumberlandand York. Hisgrand penchant, however, is for 
a well authenticated story, an anecdote which either reveals some- 
thing, or proves something, or explains something about persons. 
On such a story he will expend any amount of time and labour and 
research. We have mislaid a reference and cannot rediscover it 
to a note in which Mr. Jesse quotes three authorities for one joke ; 
but he has quoted two for his version of the following story, which, 
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accurate or’ otherwise—and the multiplication of good sayings 
suggests doubt—is infinitely more complete than any current ver- 
gion. It was the Regency debate, and Thurlow, as usual when he 
meditated any particularly dirty transaction, was affected to tears. 
just made a transaction with the Prince, he moaned in 


Having : ; ace ‘ 
terms of almost blasphemous loftiness over his own fidelity to his 


King :-— 

“Qn the steps of the throne stood three no _less celebrated persons 
than Pitt, Burke, and Wilkes. The Duke of York had no sooner con- 
eluded his speech, than the Chancellor quitted the Woolsack for the 
purpose of addressing the House. In the most solemn and pathetic 
manner, and in a state of agitation which continued tilla flood of tears 
eame to his relicf, he spoke of the great calamity which had befallen 
the throne and the country. It was, he said, his fixed and unalterable 
determination to stand by his Sovereign, a Sovereign who, during a 
reign which had now continued for twenty-seven years, had ever shown 
a sacred regard for the principles which had seated the House of Bruns- 
wick on the throne of Great Britain. As for himself individually, he con- 
tinued, his grief at the present moment was naturally more poignant 
than that of others, on account of the personal kindness and indulgence 
which he had experienced at the hands of his afilicted master. ‘* My 
debt of gratitude,” ho concluded—and he rolled out, perhaps, the most 
majestic of those telling sentences with which he had dazzled a genera- 
tion—‘my debt of gratitude is indeed ample for the many favours 
which have boen graciously conferred upon me by His Majesty ;’ and 
then it was that he delivered that famous peroration—* When I forget 
my Sovereign, may my God forget me!’ Pitt, well acquainted as he was 
with the facts of the Chancellor’s recent perfidies, was naturally 
thunderstruck at such unblushing effrontery. ‘Oh, the rascal !’ 
escaped his lips—words uttered loud enough to be overheard by 
General Manners, and probably by others who were standing by. ‘God 
forget you?’ muttered Wilkes, as he eyed him with his memorable 
squint, ‘He'llsee youd d first!’ ‘Forget you?’ said Burke; ‘ why, 


ru 


it’s the best thing that can happen to you! 





There are scores, literally scores, of such pages in Mr. Jesse's 
work, till his three volumes are brimful of amusement and interest, 
a perfect hotch-potch of good stories, pleasant anecdotes, and in- 
teresting details. He never leaves a story untold, unless it isa 
poor one, and seems in his hunt after manuscripts to be guided by 
a sort of scent for a characteristic anecdote. He has, for example, 
had access to the reminiscences of Mrs. William Stuart, wife of 
the Archbishop of Armagh, fifth son of the Earl of Bute, and 
extracts from them the following extraordinary story, related to 
Mrs. Stuart by Queen Charlotte herself. ‘The extract is long, 
but it is the most original account in the book :— 


“‘In the latter years of Queen Charlotte's life,’ writes the lady 
referred to, ‘I used often to spend some days at the Castle, and in one 
of these visits heard Her Majesty describe her own wedding. Sho 
described her life at Mecklenburg as one of extreme retirement. 
They dressed only en robe de chambre except on Sundays, on which 
day she put on her best gown, and after service, which was very 
long, took an airing in the coach and six, attended by guards and 
all the state she could muster. She had not ‘dined at table’ at the 
period I am speaking of. One morning, her eldest brother, of whom 
she seems to have stood in great awe, came to her room in com- 
pany with the Duchess, her mother. He told her to prepare her best 
clothes, for they were to have grand couvert to receive an Ambassador 
from the King of England, and that she should for the first time dine 
with them. He added:—‘ You will sit next him at dinner; mind what 
you say, and ne faites pas l’enfant’—a favourite expression of his— 
‘and try to amuse him, and show him that you are not a fool.’ She 
then asked her mother if she were to put on her blue tabby—‘ et mes 
bijoux ?’—‘ Mon enfant,’ said the duchoss, ‘tu n’en as point.’ And the 
Queen produced her garnet ear-rings, which were strings of beads sown 
on a plate, about the size of a half-crown, and were then in fashion ; 
but which, as she said, a housemaid of these days would despise. Thus 
attired, she followed her mother into the saloon, and Mr. Drummond 
was introduced to her. ‘To her great surprise her brother led her out 
first, which she supposed he did because it was her first appearance. 
Mr, Drummond sat at her righthand. She asked him about his journey, 
and of England, and then added:—‘On me dit que votre Roi est trés 
extrémement beau et trés aimable,’ which seemed to raise a smile both in 
him and the Duke. A little frightened, sho next added :—‘ Apparem- 
ment vous étes venu domander la Princesse de Prusse. 
est trés belle et qu'elle sera votre Reine ?—*‘ Je demande pardon & votre 
Altesse; je n'ai aucune commission pour cela.’ 
striking that she had not courage to open her lips again. 
minutes, however, the folding doors flew open to the saloon, which sho 





In a few 





cause why you should remain there ? 


On dit qu'elle | 


And the smiles were so | 


saw splendidly illuminated; and there appeared a table, two cushions, | 


and everything prepared for a wedding. Her brother then gave her 
his hand; and. leading her in, used his favourite expression :—* Allons, 
ne faites pas lenfant—tu vas ¢tre Reine d’ Angleterre. 
then advanced. They knelt down. Tho ceremony, Whatever it was, 
proceeded. She was laid on the sofa, upon which he laid his foot; and 
they all embraced her, calling her ‘la Reine.’ ” 

The ‘foot ” was, as Mr. Jesse suggests, the exchange for a less 
delicate but older ceremony, designed, we imagine, but he does not 
suggest, to meet a difficulty possible under the old Catholic réyime, 
the repudiation of a bride married by proxy upon grounds such as 
Henry VIII. pleaded against Anne of Cleves. So eager is his 


scent for a story that he has, in one instance at least, added a | 
| London: 


most valuable contribution to domestic history. Many of our 
readers may be aware that the popular belief in the innocence of 


George IIL.’s sister, Caroline Matilda of Denmark, rests almost | 


* Mr. Drummond | 


entirely upon her dying declaration forwarded to her brother. 
The external evidence against her, as collected by Sir Lascelles 
Wraxall, would extort a verdict from any jury in the kingdom, but 
there remained the fact that she had written on her death-bed a let- 
ter to her mother containing this sentence :—** ‘ Oh,’ the letter pro- 
ceeds, ‘ that it might please the Almighty to convince the world, 
after my death, that I did not deserve any of the frightful accusa- 
tions by which the calumnies of my enemies stained my character, 
wounded my heart, traduced my honour, and trampled on my 
dignity! Sire! believe your dying sister—a Queen, and even 
more, a Christian—who would gaze with terror on the other 
world, if her last confession were a falsehood. I die willingly; for 
the unhappy bless the tomb.’” Sir Lascelles Wraxall, receiving 
this paper from the Duchess of Augusteaburg, as copied from 
Hanoverian archives, throws up his hand and pronounces the 
unhappy, though vulgar and guilty Princess, innocent of adultery, 
Mr. Jesse, having, as we said, a beagle’s scent for a fact when such 
fact is part of a story, applied to Hanover, and received the fol- 
lowing reply :— 

“Tn the Royal Hanoverian Archives there is not the letter alluded to 
of the late Queen Caroline Mathilde of Danemark. Solely, the Royal 
Museum contains a printed copy of a letter pretending to be written 
by the said late Queen on her death-bed to her Royal brother, King 
George the Third of Great Britain, and it is presumed that the Duchess 
of Augustenburg was permitted, by the late King Ernest Augustus’ 
Majesty, to take a copy of this printed copy now in the Family 
Museum. Forwarding to you another copy of this printed letter, I feel 
it my duty to acquaint you further, that the well informed officers of 
the Royal Archives are strongly impressed of the opinion that the said 
late Queen did never write, nor could write, on her death-bed such a 
letter, and that the pretended letter of Her Majesty is nothing but the 
work of one of her friends in England, written after her death and then 
translated. The history of Her Majesty’s last illness and of her death 
is here well known, and excludes almost the possibility of her writing 
and forwarding such a letter to her Royal brother.” 

To those who want philosophic history we cannot recommend Mr, 
Jesse, but to the much greater multitude who love pleasant, his- 
torical reading, true stories about historical people, lots of them, 
salted and otherwise, we cordially commend his most amusing 


volumes. 





GIFT-BOOKS.* 
Lucretivs would say that it is pleasant to look from the safe 
shore of reviewing on the great sea of literature agitated by the 
Christmas winds, and see the travail of unhappy purchasers. Not 
because it is a pleasure that any one should be troubled, but that 
you yourself should be free from such evils. It is also sweet to 
look on the competition of rival sellers. But nothing is sweeter 
than to hold the serene temples of taste, well fortified and built 
up by the teaching of wise men, whence you can look down on 
others, and see them stray without fixed canons, without ideas 
of intellectual delight, without the Geist that makes the choice 
at once a trial and a triumph. Yet even the philosophical 
spectator of Lucretius would be perturbed, if he was an under- 
writer of the ship at sea, or if the multitude below looked 
up to him for his opinion. What is the use of having 
gained the serene temples, if you are perpetually to show 
We often hear men 
reproached for kicking down the ladder by which they mounted, 
but how can we expect them to do otherwise, when they 
have only the choice between kicking it down and always holding 
it for others? It is one thing to have a taste, and another to use 
it for the world at large. It is well enough to be able to look 
calmly and critically on the sumptuous bindings and elaborate 
borders with whieh the publishers usher in Christmas, but it be- 
comes a very different matter when you have to compare bind- 


ings and borders. Say that you induce some wretched pater- 


Jumilias to give his children a book which they pronounce slow. 


Say that you earn the livelong execrations of a newly married 
couple by suggesting a gift-book which is handsomely bound, but 
the contents of which are irritating twaddle. And if, on the other 
hand, you warn buyers against books, you inflict a cruel injury on 





* 1. Wayside Posies: Original Poems of the Country Life. Wiited by Robert 
Buchanan. Pictures by G, J. VPiuwell, J. W. North, aud Frederick Walker. 
London: Routledge. 1567. 

». Tio Centuries of Song: with critical aud biographical Notes by Walter Thorn- 


Illustrated by original pictures of emiuent artists. London: Low and Son, 


bury. 

lsu7. 
3. The Spirit of Praise. 

Frederick Warne and Co, 
4. Hlans Andersen's Fairy Tales, A New Translation by Mrs. Paull, specially 

London: Frederick Warne ani Co. 1337. 

With Prose and Verse by Grandmamma, 


Being a Collection of Hymns, Old and New. London: 


1537, 


adapted tor Young People. 
5. Bright Thoughts for the Little Ones. 
Cossell, Petter, dud Galpin, 


Edited by J. Erskine Clarke, M.A. London; Macintosh. 


6. The Children’s Prize. 
1866. 


7. Oll Merry’s Annual. 1365. 


London: Jackson, Walford, and Hodder. 
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the sensitive feelings of publishers. Every critic is expected to be 
merciful at the Christmas season, as if he had overeaten himself 
already with Christmas pudding, and his julgment had abdicated 
to help his digestion. We commence this article feeling sure that | 
we shall not steer clear of all the rocks we have indicated. 
But once launched on our course, it will be too late for these 
reflections. 

The first book on our list can hardly be recommended without 
criticism, and some of our criticism must be severe. 
mean to be harsh on Mr. Buchanan for publishing a series of 
poems and leaving out the names of the authors, but we think he 
might have made a better selection. Some of the poems are 
pretty, we cannot say that any are very striking, and we can say 
that some are rubbish. But the illustrations vary more than the 
poems. Mr. North’s landscapes are often good. 
does not contribute many pieces, but those he does contribute 
are more pleasing than the pictures with which we generally iden- 
tify him, and one or two have considerable merits. Mr. Pinwell’s, 
however, are, with slight exceptions, almost hideous. One of the 
few exceptions we make is the first drawing, ‘ As they lead the 
little calf to die,” where the attitude of the calf is good, and parts 
of the landscape are pleasing. But nothing can be uglier than 
the pictures at pp. 22, 28, and 42. The first is supposed to illus- 
trate the line, 

“ The swallows build their nests up in thy square grey tower,” 
and represents a scene more like a barn than anything else, with 
an ugly young woman holding an ugly child, while an ugly boy 
in the doorway pulls a bell-rope. Almost the only work of Mr. 
Pinwell’s that is at all suggestive is the picture on p. 72 :— 
“ Wintry winds are calling 
Wheresoe’er I go, 
Dismally is falling 
The melancholy snow.” 

The ground is certainly covered with snow, but nota flake is 
falling, and yet the heroine of the piece walks along with her 
inevitable umbrella over her head. We call Mr. Pinwell’s picture 
suggestive, as it confirms a theory some have advanced, that if 
you see a lady in the street with an umbrella up it is sure not to 
be raining. ‘The grounds for this theory were never known to us. 
Mr. Pinwell’s picture seems to supply them. Mr. Walker is most 
successful with children, but once in this volume he gives usa 
pretty face fora woman. Of Mr. North we must speak more in 
detail. As the greater number of illustrations are his, and as he 
confines himself to the same class of subjects, we notice that, with 
all his great merits, there are certain mannerisms about him and 
certain faults into which he is apt to fall. One of his faults is the 
strangely blurred appearance of many backgrounds. Nor is this 
fault always confined to the backgrounds ; see p. 18, for the lines 
representing the sea, and p. 24, where a careful figure is made 
the more distinct by the haziness of what surrounds it. Then, 
too, Mr. North gives us masses of white, which might be the effect 
of snow or of moon-light, but are untrue to spring and the sun. 
A young critic, aged between five and six, to whom one of these 
pictures was submitted, accused the artist of departing from nature 
in his combination of flowers with snow. Perhaps Mr. North's 
best specimens are the first two illustrations to ‘‘ Afloat on the 
Stream.” The lumbering barge contrasts well with the bank and 
the children grouped upon it. But there are others by Mr. North 
that are scarcely inferior. 

Our second volume is even more exquisite in its * get-up ” than 

ur first, but the pictures it contains are fewer, and there is 
less to be said about them either in praise or blame. Mr. 'Thorn- 
bury’s original idea was to collect the vers de socicté of the last 
two hundred years. And the illustrations would have been more 
appropriate for such a collection than they are for the present 
volume, They are all of the nature of cabinet pictures; some of 
them suggest the Dutch painters too much ; others remind us too 
much of Florent Willems and Meissonnier. Yet the enlarge- 
ment of the editor's design has scarcely simplified the volume, 
while it has deprived many poems of, illustrations. It would have 
been better to leave out some great names altogether, than to con- 
nect them with paltry poems, and, we regret to say, unworthy 
comments. Dryden is equally ill judged and ill represented. Of 
Pope we are told that he was ‘* too fond of money to waste much 
time on occasional verse,” and similarly of Scott, that he was ‘‘ too 
fond of making money to write many verses suitable to our pur- 
pose.” Pope and Scott might fairly retort that they found some- 
thing higher in life than writing verses for Mr. 'Thornbury’s purpose. 
If, however, contempt for practical work and for present profit is 
the passport to Mr. Thornbury’s Temple of Fame, how comes it that 
Moore is admitted without any such disparagement ? Moore is per- 


We do not. 


Mr. Walker | 


haps the purest type of occasional verse, of the sparkling trifler, the 
pet of drawing-rooms; yet Moore, strictly speaking, wrote for 
, money more than either Pope or Scott. But however much we may 
“differ from Mr. Thornbury, the present is hardly the time for such 
‘discussion. We are grateful for truffles cooked in champagne, 
' without asking whether the champagne is Clicquot. Mr. Thorn- 
| bury has dished the truffles most exquisitely, we allow. Itisa 
treat to find so many old favourites of such various ages and asso- 
ciations served up on so fair a platter. Of the illustrations we 
would commend Mr. Marks’s frontispiece, ‘‘ Paying Labourers 
‘(te mp., Elizabeth).” There is an originality in this drawing, with. 
‘the stamp of Mr. Marks himself, that removes it from the category 
of even such clever and creditable work as the ‘* Home of Milton,” 
‘by Mr. E. K. Johnson, and the ‘‘ Chamber Music (temp., Charles 
If.)” of Mr. 'T. Morten. Mr. Burton’s illustration to Tennyson’s 
| ** Brook ” is good so far as ** Philip’s Farm,” which gives its name 
to the picture, is concerned, but that brook is not Tennyson’s. Mr. 
Burton has not caught the ceaseless vivacity which chatters 
through the poem; he has not attempted to catch the spirit 
of the life of the brook that breathes from every line. Con- 
trast with this Mr. Wolf's drawing of ‘ Baffled,” where the 
artist has had the patience to follow Browning, and to 
steep his pencil in the poet’s imagery. So many painters seem 
to illustrate books without reading them, and to put in details 
exactly contrary to those you expect to meet, that we are glad to 
find such evidence of painstaking. Mr. Wolf has also illustrated 
asong from Lalla Rookh, ‘ Indian Landscape, Wild Peacocks.” 
Here the poet gave him nothing to work upon, as a bower of 
roses by a given stream, with the nightingale singing round it all 
the day long, is in no way peculiar to any climate. To turn the 
roses into rich tropical vegetation and the nightingales into wild 
peacocks is perfectly allowable, and is the only way to illustrate. 
It is not every artist who knows when he may lead and when he 
must follow. 

The title of our next book is no doubt suggested by Sir Roundelt? 
Palmer's Golden Treasury work, and the idea may be in part due 
to the same original. Of course there can be no comparison 
between the two books. It is enough to say of the one before us 
that it is fit for the drawing-room table of a bishop. We are glad 
to recognize Mr. North in some of its illustrations, and to see some- 
thing better by Mr. Pinwell than the engravings in Mr. Buch- 
anan’s volume. ‘The illuminated pages by Mr. J. Burlison are 
tasteful and sober in drawing, but the heads are rather weak. 
Mr. T. Dalziel repeats himself too much in an almost uninterrupted 
series of dark landscapes. One of the most striking contributions 
to the volume is from a hand that will no more touch the pencil, 
Paul Gray. 

What is to be said of Hans Andersen’s Tales, save that here is 
a cheap and handy edition expressly meant for young people? 
The last sentence is superfluous, as all editions of Hans Andersen 
come under that description, save that grown people refuse to 
give up their share of the pleasure. However, we had intended 
to examine the present volume at some length, had not an accident 
happened to our copy. The small critic mentioned already in this 
article carried off the book as soon as he set eyes on it, and refuses 
either to review it himself or to let us review it. For much the same 
reason, the three last books on our list do not call for more than a 
few lines. ‘Their titles will show that they are for children, and we 
have always found that the safest way to deal with children’s 
books is not to criticize, but to give. Children never scruple to 
look a gift-horse in the mouth when the first excitement of 
getting on his back is over. ‘They soon find out little absurdities 
which would escape the severest critic, and they are so rigorous as 
sometimes to act the part of a Papal censor, and erase the guilty 
page. Bright Thoughts for Little Ones will hardly be exposed to 
such treatment. The pictures are pretty and nicely drawn, though 
fitter for youthful than grown comprehensions, and the accom- 
panying prose and verse are almost too simple. Yet skilful 
mothers will be able to vary the stories without much effort, and 
all the stories are written with a burning zeal for maternal 
authority. The Children’s Prize is written too wantonly for 
edification, and must, we think, be a little demoralized not to 
cloy on the child's palate from over-goodness. Old Merry’s 
Annual is for rather older boys, as it describes European travel 
and enters into the mysteries of football. If any boy wishes to 
know the awful consequences of going to Paris without knowing 
a word of French except we and nong, he will find a story that 
will make him love his French master, and attend more diligently 
to lessons which have hitherto been as tiresome as Latin, and have 
not had the advantage of teaching what may be as profitably 
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CURRENT LITERATURE. 
————_>——- 
CHILDREN’S BOOKS. 
Dame Perkins and her Grey Mare. By Lindon Meadows. With 
coloured illustrations by Phiz. (Sampson Low, Son, and Marston.) 
Nursery Rhymes, Tales, and Jingles, (Warne.) 
The Boy and the Constellations. By Julia Goddard. 
A. W. Cooper. (Warne.) 


Illustrated by 


Emma and her Nurse. By Mrs. Cameron, Copyright edition. Illus- 
trated. (Houlston and Wright.) 
Charles Lorraine; or, the Young Soldier. By Mrs. Sherwood. Copy- 


right edition. Illustrated. (Houlston and Wright.) 
The Grahams ; or, Home Life. By Catherine D. Bell. With illustrations. 
—FTome Sunshine. By Catherine D. Bell. With illustrations. (Warne.) 
Routledge’s Every Boy's Almanack. With Illustrations. Edited by 
Edmund Routledge. (Routledgo.) 
Johnny Jordan and his Dog. By Mrs. Eiloart. 


(Routledge. -) 
The Texan Ranger; or, Real Life in the Backwoods. By Captain 


Flack. With illustrations, (Darton.) 

Washed Ashore; or, the Tower of Stormount Bay. By W. H. G. King- 
ston. With illustrations. (Jackson, Walford, and Hodder.) 

Wild Roses ; or, Simple Stories of Country Life. By Frances Freeling 
Broderip. With illustrations by H. Anelay. (Griffith and Farran.) 

The Bible Opened for Children. By Mary Bradford. With twelve 
illustrations by Dalziel Brothers. (Cassell, Petter, and Galpin.) 

The Judges of Israel; or, Tales for Sunday Reading. Pz Rev. H. C. 
Adams, M.A. Illustrated. (Warne.) 

The time of year is approaching when all right-minded persons 
bethink themselves of their responsibilities towards the rising genera- 
tion. Unhappy the man or woman who has not the vision of a pair of 
small eyes that shall twinkle tho brighter because of an unwonted 
protuberance in his or her pocket during the course of the present 
month, and although we have no objection to “goodies” forming a 
considerable el t in the projection in question, still we think that 
a book in addition will always be appreciated, and has at least the 
merit of supplying a solace in the time of mourning that ensues 
upon the emptying of the comfit boxes. But the choice of a book 
is no easy task in these days; what with the rivalry in skill of 
authors, and the competition in extravagance of publishers, the con- 
scientious donor, who doesn’t care to be quite behind-hand in novelty, 
and likes rather to create a sensation with his presents, is in a position 
of real embarrassment. However, the works that are on our list on the 
present occasion have at least the recommendation of economy ; and are 
worthy of the attention of sensible folks, who hold that children’s books 
should be such as it is not absolute grief to see spoilt. They vary in 
size and merit, and are intended for different ages and sexes, but they 
have this feature in common, that they are not too good for small 
human nature’s daily food. To begin at the beginning, we throw off 
with Nursery Rhymes, in deferenco to the title. This is a remarkably 
cheap volume, liberally illustrated with pretty woodcuts and graceful 
bordering, containing the rhymes and jingles that have delighted suc- 
cessive generations—the Shakespeare, we may call it, of those small 
personages whose familiar genius is the nursemaid, whose dii majores 
are papa and mamma, and whose daily life is rounded with a sleep that 
sets in at 7 p.m. We will answer for its popularity with them. Sur- 
passing it in brilliancy, though not in grace, Dame Perkins is a formid- 
able rival. Her adventures in the hunting-field have a pleasant smack 
of Johnny Gilpin about thom; and the humorous designs of Phiz, and 
the bold colouring with which thoy are set off, will prove very attractive 


With illustrations, 





indirectly, The authoress has taken the idea from the Heroes of Mr. 
Kingsley, and worked it out in a highly satisfactory manner. Fridolin, 
a Gorman boy with dreamy blue eyes, attracts the notice of the Moon. 
She tells him in very graceful language all the old Greek stories about 
the constellations, and introduces him to the Bears, and Hercules, and 
Pegasus, and the lyre of Orpheus, and other starry celebrities. There 
is some fun and much poetry in the volume, and our only fear for 
its success arises from a doubt whether it is not too deep for the 
children and not quite wise enough for the grown-up folks. The 
illustrations are pleasing, the paper and printing luxurious; 
the binding is handsome, if the condition be granted that a 
book is always to lie with the samo side uppermost. Miss Bell, 
like Mrs. Sherman, interlards her fiction plentifully with religious 
instruction of what is called an Evangelical character, and her 
tales form a fitting sequel in the course of training which begins 
with Emma and her Nurse. The Grahams and [Tome Sunshine bask, 
as it wero, in the mild warmth and repose of an Indian summer ; 
the tone is exactly such as may be supposed to exist in the households 
of just persons made perfect. It may be objected that actual life doos 
not afford many instances of such a harmonious concert doveloped out 
of human frailties; but Miss Bell would doubtless reply that she does 
not write for persons who know the world, but for the young, and that 
if the latter listen to her, they may on going out into the world quite 
change the aspect of affairs, and realize her pleasing ideal. 

We now reach a batch of books that appeal especially to the boy mind, 
and scarcely pretend to do much more than amuse. There will be always 
some amongst the seniors who are not troubled with a very delicate 
sense of responsibility in the matter of their relations with the rising 
generation, who when they make a present only think of what a boy 
will like, and don't care in the least about forming his charactor. Perhaps 
Mr. Routledge will object to our recommending his Annual to such 
persons, as he has introduced much useful information into it, and is 
desirous of producing chess-players, and conjurors, and turners; more- 
over, he has got Mr. Adams to write a story about school life, which con- 
tains a good deal of the moral and a little of the spirit of Tom Brown; 
and in addition to the other illustrations he has thrown in a series of 
coloured engravings illustrative of great battles of the British Army. 
These last, however, may bo added to the purely imaginative side of 
the volume, and will be set down, with the numerous stories of adven- 
ture, as more calculated to amuse than instruct. By the byo, is Mr. 
Kingston's Eton story to be continued in the next -tunval? It remains 
unfinished at present. We think, on the whole, that the class of 
boys’ friends who think only of the boys’ pleasure may pass the 
Annual. We are quite sure that for juniors they could not do 
better than patronizo Mrs. Eiloart. Johnny and his Dog is full 
of excellent fooling. The authoress has a great notion of fun, 
and invents capital scrapes. Moreover, she teaches—only by 
example, mind; she is not in the least didactic—a good, healthy 
moral, which has not, as far as we are aware, been clearly laid 
down before. A boy must be generous, truthful, and brave; possessed 
of these virtues he is allowed a considerable latitude in mischief, and he 
is also commissioned to eke out the imperfect justice that prevails in 
human affairs. In the neighbourhood of a properly conducted school a 
man shall not be at liberty to adopt the habit of coming home drunk 
from market, nor will a farmer be pormitted to play the sciew with im- 
punity. Johnny and his Dog are down upon fe'zows of this sort in 
Hertfordshire, and the perusal of their adventures is recommended to 
all good boys who want amusement and encouragement in this parti- 
cular form of well-doing. From the audacious Johnny we pass with 





to the age that is beginning to turn up its nose at the simple joys of the 
nursery, and is just awakening to the delights of ponies and of panto- 
mimes. We now come to more serious matter. Mrs. Cameron and Mrs. 
Sherwood always write with a purpose, and very improving is the reading 
that results from their labours. Nobody who presents a godson with 
Charles Lorraine or a god-daughter with Emma and her Nurse will hear 
from the recipient at any future timo tho indirect remonstrance, “ Mamma 
Says it’s not a nice book for children, and she’s going to give me another 
for it.” But wo are bound to say that there is good reason for believing 
that children find the writings of these ladies interesting as well as 
edifying. In the preface to Emma and her Nurse, it is written, 


ease to The Texan Ranger. Life in the backwoods is well described by 
Captain Flack. He is moderate in his claims upon our credulity, and 
tells his stories in a quiet way that inspires confidence. In his long 
hunting experience he seems to have shot or caught specimens of all 
that ran, flew, swum, or crawled; and he describes graphically the 
dangerous encounters with the bear, the panther, and the bison, and 
the exciting chase of the wild turkey and the deer. Ho also gives a 
very interesting account of arrow-fishing, a new sport to us, and one, it 
seems, that is pursued entirely for love of the sport, the fish when 
caught boing of no value. We must refer our readers to Captain 
Flack’s cheap little book for the particulars of this as well as of the 
other intoresting sporting matters recorded there. Washed Ashore, by 





“The sale of seventy thousand copies of these favourite tales, and the 
continued demand for them, have induced the publishers to issue this 
copyright illustrated edition;’ and is not Charles Lorraine by the | 
authoress of Little Henry and his Bearer? Moreover, we have tho | 
authority of two young ladies of our own acquaintanco of the mature 
age of fourteen for stating that these tales are very nice. We candidly 
confess that we should not ourselves have come to this conclusion ; but 
juvenile public opinion is against us, and we bow resignedly. All that 
is left for us to do is to inform book-buyers that children like these 
books, and that the books can do them no harm, the one showing how 
a good Sunday-school girl can get great influence in a great house, and | 
the others “ tracing the career of a well informed and virtuous youth | 
through all the scenes and temptations of a soldior’s life ;” and that the | 
publishers, anticipating a great demand for gifts and prizes, have | 
bestowed their best care upon the printing, paper, and embellishment. 


Mr. Kingston, is full of the regular business —hairbreadth escapes, cliff 
climbings, encounters with savages, and other incidents of seafaring life 
that are so familiar and, we may add, so welcome to the admirers of 
this author. A boy with a taste for the sea will thoroughly appreciate 
the humours of the characters, the spirit of the narrative, and the 
interest of the story. But Mr. Kingston is rather minute in his de- 
scriptions, and would be apt to weary any one whose interest in deep 
waters and the persons that go down into them is not of an over- 
whelming kind. We have only, space left just to point out Zhe Bible 
Opened for Children and The Judges of Israel to those who are in 
search of Sunday reading, and to express our admiration of Mrs. 
Broderip's charming volume. The Simple Stories of Country Life are 
' commended by the authoress to young folks of both sexes who love the 
; country and country people, and she is quite justified in supposing that 


The Boy and the Constellations is a work of a different character, which | they will recognize in the characters that figure there the likenesses of 


appeals to the imagination, and conveys whatever moral it has very | ' people that they themselves have known. 
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BOOKS RECEIVED. 


W. P, Nimmo—Seeing the World, by Charles Nord- 
hoff: Wars of Scotland, by Patrick Fraser Tytler: 
Missionary Martyrs, by the Rev. Charles P. Bush: 
Lessons from Women’s Lives, by Sarah J. Hale: Great 
and Good Women, by Lydia H. Sigourney; the Best 
Things: Grace Hervey; Lessons from Rosehill; One 
Hovra Week; My New Home; Home Heroines, by 
'T. 8. Arthur; Roses and Holly; Bible Blessings, by 
the Rev. Richard Newton 

Loneman and Co,—Useful Information for Engineers, 
by William Fairbairn ; Sunday Afternoons at the Parish 
Church: Lyra Pritannica, by the Rev. Charles Rogers; 
Sacred Musie, hy John Hullah; Manual of English 
Literatvre, by Thomas Arnold; the Study of National 
Musie, hy Carl Engel. 

Frederick Warne and Co.—Penny Readings in Prose 
and Verse: the Spirit of Praise; Hans Andersen’s Fairy 
Tales, by Mre. Paull; Every-Day Cookery; Half-Hours 
with the Best Anthors, by Charles Kuight, 4 vols.; 
Lonefellow's Poetical Works. 

Fdmonrston and Douglas—The Passion Week, by the 
Rev. William "Hanna; Social Life in former Days, by 
E. Durbar Dunbar. 

Simykin. Marshall. and Co.—A Voice from the 
Muses, by James Hird ; an Easy English Grammar, by 
J. M. D. Meiklejohn. 

J. C. Hotten—Wit and Humeur, 

Robert Hardwicke—Dozens versus Tens, by Thomas 
Leech. 

James Parker and Glass, by 
Montagn Burrows. 

Rivington and Co.—Songs of the People, by Allan 
Brodrick. 

Samyson Low. Son, and Co.—Our Artist in Peru, by 
George W. Carleton. 

W. end R. Chambers—Inorganic Chemistry, by 
George Wilson. 
fA. Fullarton and Co.—Credibilia, by the Rev. James 
Cranbrook. 

Pell and Daldy—Aunt Judy's Christmas Volume, by 
Mrs. Alfred Gatty. 

Trubner and Co.—t ugh Bryan, the Trish Rebel. 

end C, Black—The Life of David Roberts, by 
James Ballantine. 

W. Blackwood and Sons—Memoirs of the Confederate 
War, 2 vols, 

Macmillan and Co.—The Return of the Guards and 
other Poems, by Sir F. H. Dovle. 

Tinsley Brothers—Bent, not Broken, by George Man- 
ville Fenn, 3 vols. 

Cassell, Petter, and Co.—Milton's Paradise Los', 
illustrated by Gustave Doré. 


and Co.—Pass 
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NOTICE.—Contributors are requested to keep a 
copy of their Articles sent to this Journal, as 
the Editors cannot undertake to return rejected 


MS. 


OUTH AUSTRALIAN 
COMPANY. 
Incorporated by Royal Charter. 

Business is conducted direct with South Australia 
and by Agency withthe other Australian Colonies upon 
current terms. 

WITLIAM PURDY, Manager. 

London, 54 Old Broad street, E.C. 


BANKING 





— ———E a 


teen SHILLING CANDLES of the 
SEASON. 
ROCK SPERY, Transparent as Paraffine. 
MARBLE SPERM, white, hard, and 
Alabaster. 


smooth as 


Both Names Copyright. 
Sole Manufacturers, J. C. and J. FIELD, To be had 
in all sizes, of all dealers, at One Shilling per pound. 





|B pe mer Hr Bo FLUID MAGNESIA. 
—The Medical Profession for Thirty Years have 
approved of this pure solution of Magnesia as the best 
remedy for acidity of the stomach, headache, heartburn, 
gout, and indigestion, and as a mild aperient it is 
especially adapted for ladies and children. 
* Prepared by DINNEFORD and CO., Chemists, &e., 
172 New Bond street, London; and sold throughout 
the world by all respectable Chemists, 
CAUTION.—See that ‘‘Dinneford and Co.’ is on 
each bottle and red label over the cork. 
ELICATE and CLEAR COM- 
VJ. XIONS, with a delightful and lasting fra- 
greaice, by using the celebrated UNITED SERVICE 
SOAP TA! LE'IS, 4d and 6d each. Manufactured by 
J. C. and J. FIELD, Upper Marsh, Lambeth. 
Order of your Chemist, Grocer, or Chandler. 





TONIC BITTERS, 
\ 7ATERS’ QUININE WINE, the most 
palatable and wholesome bitter in existence; an 
unequalled stomachic, and a geutle stimulant. Soid by 
Grocers, Italian Warehousemen, Wine Merchauts, Cou- 
fectioners, and others, at 50s. a dozen. 
Manufactured by WATERS and WILLIAMS, 2 
Martin's lune, Cannon street, London. 
Wholesale Agents, E. LEWIS and CO., Worcester, 


OLLOWAY’S OINTMENT & PILLS. 

—Culpable Negligence—At certain seasons, when 
the very air seems foul with yestilence and the water 
provokes disease, it becomes the paramount duty of all 
invalids to keep themselves and their families in full 
health and vigour. No wound nor sore should now be 
Permitted to run its destructive course, no skin diseases 
should Le allowed to depress the nervous system, when 
all such predisposing causes of danger may be eflec- 
tually removed by this healing Ointment and these 
purilying Pills, without enervating or irritating the 
coveviution. When the action of any organ is per- 
ceptibly deranged and its vital power seriously dimi- 
nisked, immediate recourse should be bad to Hollo- 
Way's remedies, which rectify both external aud inteinal 
misclief, 








SPECTACLES. 


ERFECTLY ADAPTED by the 
VISOMETER. 

An TNSTRUMENT for rigidly ASCERTAINING the 
FOCAL, LENGTH of FACH EY&—these very fre- 
quently differing—forming the only safe methed for 
Suiting Defective Vision with Optical Aid so as to pre 
serve the blessings of sight to EXTREME OLD AGE. 

From Privcrpat Sim Davin Brewsrer. 

“T have seen and examined Mr. Salom’s apparatus for 
ascertaining the foeal length of each eye, with the view of 
fitting them with cuitable spectacles or eye-glasses, and 
there ean be no doubt that it is well adapted for those 
purposes.” 

Prices most moderate. 
SALOM AND CO, 
1387 REGENT STREET, LONDON, W., 
and 98 PRINCES STREET, EDINBURGH, 
ASPHALTE ROOFING FELT. 

+ ONE PENNY per Square Foot. 
‘hee and CO., Manufacturers, 
63 New Farl street, ~~ 
{51 Bread street, f Loudon, E.C. 

59 Grorake Squarr, GLAsaow. 
2 Goree P1azzas, LIVERPOOL, 











IMPERIAL TOBACCO MANUFACTORIES 
OF THE 


FRENCH GOVERNMENT. 


—_—o— 


GENUINE CIGARS SUPPLIED AT LOWEST 
PRICES 


The French Penny “ Bordeaux” and the Three- 
penny “Havannah” specially recommended. 
Orders of £1 sent free on receipt of remittance. 

109 Strand, W.C. R. SMITH, Manager. 


PARTRIDGE AND COOPER, 
STATIONERS and PAPERMAKERS’ AGENTS. 
192 FLEET STREET, corner of Chancery lane, E.C. 
The Public supplied at Wholesale Prices, and 
Carriage paid to the country on Orders exceeding 20s. 

CREAM or BLUE NOTE PAPER, 3s, 48,and ds 
per ream. 

PATENT STRAW NOTE, 28 and 2s 61 per ream. 

OUTSIDE HAND-MADE FOOLSCAP, 83 6d per 
ream. 

PATENT STRAW FOOLSCAP, 6s 6d per ream. 

BLACK-BORDERED NOTE, 4s and 6s 6d_ per ream. 

LETTER-PAPER for MSS., plain, 43; ruled, 43 9d 
per ream. 

SERMON PAPER, plain, 5s; rulei,53 6d per ream. 





CREAM or BLUE ENVELOPES, 4s 6d, 6s 6d, and | 


7s 6d per 1,000. 
CHEAP BUFF ENVELOPES for CIRCULARS, 
2s 6d and 3s per 1,000. 
THICK BLACK-BORDERED ENVELOPES, 
per 100. 
COPY-BOOKS, superfine paper, 40 pages, 23 par doz. 
An ILLUSTRATED PRICKE-LIST of Inkstand:, 
Stationery Cabinets, Despatch Boxes, Postage Scales, 
Photographic Albums, Writing Cases, &c., post free. 
Established 1841. 


ls 


I IEBIG’S EXTRACT of MEAT 
A (EXTRACTUM CARNIS LIEBIG). 
Caution.—Several imitations of Mxtract of Meat hav- 


ing appeared in the market, LIEBIG’S EXTRACT of | 


MEAT COMPANY (Limited), 43 Mark lane, London, give 
Notice that theirs is the ouly extract of meat analyzed aud 


guaranteed genuine by Baron Liebig (the Director of the | 


scientific department of the Company), and authorized 
by him to be designated by the above names. 
jar of the Company's Extract bears Baron 

certificate. The Trade supplied at wholesale prices. 


DUBLIN EXUIBILION, 1855. 
,INAHAN’S LL WHISKY.— 


This celebrated old Irish Whisky gained the 
Dublin Prize Medal. Itis pure, mild, mellow, delicious, 
and yery wholesome. Sold in bottles, 3s 81 each, at the 
retail houses in London, by the agents in the principsl 
towns in England; or wholesale, at 8 Great Windmill 
street, London, W.—Observe the rei seal and pink label; 
cork branded “ Kinahau’s LL Whisky.” 





VAU-DE-VIE.—This Pure PALE 

4 BRANDY, 18s. per gallon, is very superior to 
recent importations of Cognac, recommended by the 
Medical Profession, and extensively used in Hospitals. 
In pains, 38s per doz., or in a case 39s, railway carriage 
paid. 

HENRY BRETT and CO., Old Furnival’s Distillery, 
Holborn, K.C,, aud 30 Regeut street, S.W. Estab- 
lished 1s29. 


fart PALE SHERRY, at 36s. per 

Dozen. Fit for a geutleman's table. Bottles 

and Cases included. Terms Cash, prepaid. Post Orders 
payable in Piccadilly. Samples sent free of charge. 

CHARLES WARD aad SON 
(Established upwards of a century), 1 Chapel street West, 
Mayfair, W., Loudon. 

T= INVIGORATIVE NERVINE 

KSSENCE.—Tie most scientifically prepared and 

most powerfully nutritive cordial ever introduced ; re- 


stores to their normal condition all the secretions, on the 
integrity of which perfect healih depends. It is a specitic 




















| 


Kvery 
Liebig's | 


for debility of all kinds, and from its containing, among , 
other ingredients, pepsine aud phosphate of soda, will | 


prove highly beneficial to the nervous and dyspeptic. 
Price 8s. per bottle, or four quantities in one for 22s, 
Sole agents, Messrs. Baumgarten and Co., 520 Oxford 
street, W.C., aud 8 Cullum street, Feuchurch street, 
£.C., Loudon, 


fPHEATRE ROYAL, DRURY LANE,— 
Sole Lessee and Manager, Mr. F. B. C IATTERTON 

On Monday and Wednesday, December 3 and 5, Her 
Her Majesty's Servants will perform thy HUNCH. 
BACK. Characters by Miss Helen Faucit, Mes, Herman 
Vezin, Mr. T, Swinbourne, Mr. Walter Mont romery, 

On Tuesday, Thursday, and Saturday, D»eomber 4, « 
and 8, FAUST. Characters by Mr. Phelps, Mr. Edmund 
Phelps, Mr. W. Harrison, Mrs. Herman Vezin, Miss 
Poole. 

On Friday, December 7, the LADY of LYONS. Cha. 
racters by Miss Helen Faucit, Mr. Walter Montgomery, 

To conclide with, each evening, KALUARINE and 
PETRUCHIO. 

Mr. Chatterton also begs to say that Miss Faucit’s pre- 
sent engagement ends on Friday, December Lt, 

The Scenic Department under the diraction of Mr, 
Beverley. 

Musical Director, Mr. J. H. Tully; Ballet Muster, Mr. 
J. Cormack; Stage Manager, Mr. Edward Stirling, 

Prices:—Vrivate boxes, 1, 2, 3, 4, and 5 guineas; 
stalls, 7s; dress circle, 5s; first cirele, 43; bale ny seats, 
88; pt, 2s; lower gallery, 1s; upper gallery, 61. Box 
office open daily from Ten till Five daily. 





OYAL POLY TECILNIC.—Meat 

» cooked at a distance of 100 feat from tho fire by 
visible rays. A cigar lighted and other com)astibleg 
ignited by invisible rays in Profess»r Penper's New 
Lecture on “ Combustion by Invisible Rays,” waich will 
be given on Monday and Thursday, at 3 ani; Tues. 
day and Wednesday, at 3; Friday and Saturday, at lL 
The DECAPITATED HEAD. This wondrous illusion 
will be added on Monday next to the other scientitic 
illustrations in Professor Pepper's Eatertainment, which 
is given daily at 3 anls. 

N.B.—CAUTION.—Professor Pepper's Copyright aal 

Patent rights will ba strictly maintained, 





pres TRAMWAY COMPANY 
NOTICE is HEREGY GIVEN that the FIFTH 


ORDINARY GENERAL MELTING of the SHARE. 
HOLDERS in the Indian Tramway C ompany (Limited) 
will be held on FRIDAY, the 7th of December, 1866, at 
the Office of the Company, 62 Moorgate street, in the 
City of london, at One o'clock precisely, for the pur- 
pose of receiving and considering a Report of the Direc- 
tors, and for transacting the ordinary business of the 
Company, 
By order of the Boar, 

M. R. SCOUT, Secretary, 
62 Moorgate street, Lo vlion, K.C., Noy. 39, 1858. 


TH LIVERPOOL and LONDON and 
GLOBE INSURANCE COMPANY, 

Offices—1 Dale street, Liverpool; 20 and 2L Poaltry;7 
Cornhill; and Charing cros:, London, 









Invested Funds ...... 6006 $000000 crecevece £3,177,616 
Fire Premiums received in 1865......... ove 739,332 
Life Premiums received in 1865 .....0...008 250,1u3 


The following are a few of the Alvantazes attaching to 
the Life Policies of tais Compiny:— 
Moderate rates of premium for all descriptions of 
insurance. 
Fixed bonuses guaranteed by the numerous proprietary 
of an unlimited company. 
Whole-world leave grante 1 on reas nab‘a terms, 
Policies held as securities are not considere i void by 
this Ofice, although the assured should leave the pre= 
scribed limits, provided the holler inform the OMie3 so 
soon as it comes to his kuowledye, aad pays ths adequate 
exira premium, 
Claims are payable 3) days after almission. 
JOHN ATKINS, Resident Secretary. 
EIGHTH DIVISION of PROFITS. 
R OCKLIFE ASSURANCECOMPANY 
u Establisued A.D. 1806, 
Accum ulated Fund..........£5,161,252 4s. 
The next Division of [rolits will be made in 1868, 
Assurances effected during the Current Year will par- 
ticipate trercin. 
AS3U RANCE OF PROSPECTIVE BONUS. 
Tie Assurel may, without immediate outlay, secure 
the accruing bouus. 
JOHN RAYDEN, Actuary. 
15 Ne w Bridge street, Loudon, E.C. 


T= Kk RAILWAY PASSENGERS’ 
ASSU RANCE COMPANY 
Grant POLICIES covering ACCIDENTS of all kinds , 
In the STREETS or elsewhere. 
MODERATE RATES of PREMIUM, 
AMPLE SECURITY. 

PROMPT and LIBERAL SETTLEMENT of CLAI MSe 
Olfices—64 Cor nhill, E.C.; and 10 Regent street, S.W. 
W. J. VIAN, Secretary. 


\ UTUAL LIFE ASSURANCE 
A SOCIETY, 39 King street, Cheapside, Estate 
listed A.D. 1834, 

Invested capital, £600,000. Sum assured, £2,000,000! 
Annual income, £90,000. 

Assurances effecte 1 within the preseat year will have 
the advuntage of one year in every annual bonus. 
CHARLES INGAL',, Actuary. 





ACCIDENTAL INSURANCE. 





Ts DISCOUNT CORPORATION 
(Limited). 
34 Abchurch lane, London, E.C. 
Capital, £2,000,000, 

Approved Bankers’ and Mercantile Bills discounte] 
and advances made upon negotiable securities, 

Money, in sums of £10 and upwards, received on 
deposit, at call, and short notice, at tue current market 
rates, and for luuger periods up ou special terms, a¢ 
agreed upon. 
By order of the Board, 
1st October, 1366. FRED. G, BONE, Secretary. 
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H J. and D, NICOLL, Tailors to the 
. Queen, Royal Family, and the Courts of Europe. 
NICOLL have for inspection the following 
the season :— 
for SOAS of Scarlet Milled Cloth ; elso of 
» Waterproof Devon and oo Cloths. 
eRCOATS for DRIVING of Milled an Treble 
OVERCOAT hon Waterproof Cloths, These Coats 
i with double-stitehed edges and séams, in a new 
Se aa great style and neatness. ; 
form, TEREROOF DRIVING APRONS of Milled and 
Treble Devon Cloths, very handsomely finished, and 
7 either with Cloth or Fur. , 
Lined COATS for the PROMENADE or Demi-Dress 
of light “warm, fine, soft Cloths, lined throughout with 
Silk qui'ted in Swans’ down. : % é a 
OVERCOATS, WRAPPERS for Evening or Travel- 
ling, of \ aterproof-Milled Pilot and Cheviot C oths. 
5° JACKETS of their CELEBRATED 
ORTSMOUTH PILOTS. 
HUNTING BREECHES, Riding and Walking 
ars of Buckskin, and Angolas in great variety. 
TORSING and EVENING SUITS for DRESS, or 
» special purposes. 
ote COATS of WATERPROOF TWEED, ONE 
GUINEA. Overcoats of Milled Melton, or Pilot Cloth, 
two. “three, or four Guineas. For every article one 
fixed aud moderate price is uniformly charged for cash 
ments. In each department garments are kept 
iy for immediate use, or made to order at a few 
hours’ notice. 
H. J. and D. NICOLL, 114 to 120 Regent street; 
22 Cornhill, London ; 10 Mosley street, Mauchester ; and 


50 Bold street, Liverpool. 


— st ryy..? 
J. and D. NICOLL, Tailors to the 

H. Queen, Royal Family, and the Courts of Europe. 
Mesers. NICOLL have for inspection specialities for 

the season for Ladies. 

Jackets, Coats, Overcoats, &c., Ke. — 

Parade Jackets, trimmed & la Militaire. 

Parade Frock Coats, ditto ditto. 


Jackets. 
onne Cloaks of Waterproof Tweed and Melton Cloths. 


The New Cape-Hooded Killarney Cloak, ditto, 
Linsey Jackets and Skirts : 

Waterproof Tweed Cloaks, One Guinea, 

Patent Velvet Jackets and Skirts. 

The New Marine Cloch Jacket and Skirts, 

Real Fur-Seal Jackets. 

Riding Habits, &., &c. 

H.J. and D. NICOLL, 114 to 12) Regent street ; 22 
Cornhill, London; 10 Mosley street, Manchester ; 50 
Bold street, Liverpool. 

H J. and D. NICOLL, ‘Tailors to the 
e Queen, Royal Family, and the Courts of Europe. 

Messrs. NICOLL have for inspection specialities for 

the season for Young Gentlemen's Dresz. 
Negligé Suits .....0-..-£1 11 6 to £3 3 0 
Dress Suits ... ssoseoee 5 OF 6 440 
Knickerbocker Suits .... 1 Oo 220 
Righland Dress .. 220 1010 0 
OverCoats ..... ecoose O15 6 220 
Portsmouth Pilot Reeting Jackets, 25s, accord- 
ing to size. 
Hats, Caps, Shirts, Iosiery, &c., adapted for 
each suit. 

H, J. and D. NICOLL, 114 to 120 Regent street ; 29 
Cornhill, London; 10 Mosley street, Manchester; and 
60 Bold street, Liverpool. 


HANDELIERS in BRONZE and 
ORMOLI, for DINING-ROOM and LIBRARY. 
CannELabra, Moperator Lamps, in Bronze, Ormolu, 
China, and Glass. Srarurrres, in Parian, Vases, and 
other Ornaments in a Show-room erected expressly for 
these articles. 
OSLER, 45 Oxford street, W. 
tie R’S CRYSTAL GLASS 
CHANDELIERS, Wall Lights, and Lustres for 
Gas and Candles, Table Glass, &e. 
Glass Dinner Services for 12 persons, froin £7 153. 
Glass Dessert Services for 12 persons, from £2. 

All articles marked in plain figures. 
Ornamental Glass, English and Foreign, suitable for 
*resents. 

Mess, Export, and Furnishing Orders promptly exe- 
cuted, 

LONDON—Show-rooms, 45 Oxford street, W. 
BIRMINGHAM—Manufactory and Show-vooms, Broad 
Street.—Hstablished 1807. 


Nom. 
ecialities 
PAU NTING 
Milled avd Treble 




















thers WARMES1, the LIGHTEST, and 
J the most ELEGANT COVERING for a BED, is 
the EIDER-DOWN QUiL1, made by HEAL and SON, 
price from 23s. to § guineas. Their Goose-J)own Quilt 
is also Very warm aud comfortable, price from 10s. to 
48s. List of sizes and prices free by post. 

HEAL and SON always keep alarge and well assorted 
stock of the very best Blankets that are manufactured, 
in addition to a large general stock of good Blankets 
and Coverlets of every make. List of sizes and prices 
free by post. 

HEAL and SON’S ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE 
of Kedsteads and Hed-Koom Furniture, aud priced list 
of Bedding, also sent (post free) on application to 106, 
197, 198 Tottenham Court road, London, W. 


ASY CHAIRS and SOFAS by 

HOWARD and SONS.—Owiug to the increasing 
demand for these goods, for which Howard and Sous 
have so high a reputation, additional space has been 
devoted to them in their warehouses, 2 and 27 berners 
street, Oxford street, bith material aud workmanship 
employed being of the very best quality. Howard and 

ons solicit an inspection of their new Chalet Chairs 

un indispensable luxury in every drawing-room. , 





FELDS PATENT SELP-FITTING 
CAN DLEs. From 1s. per lb. upwards, in all sizes. 

md PRIZE MEDAL PARAPF- 

FANE CANDLES, (ihe Origi : 

dad of all dealers in Foun ond Counter ee one 


FURNISH YOUR HOUSE 
WITH THE BEST ARTICLES AT 


DEANE’S. 


Esrablisnep a.p. 1700, 


DEANE'’S—Celebrated Table Cutlery, every variety of 
style and finish, 
DEANE’S—Eleetro-plated Spoons and best 
manufacture, strongly plated. 
DEANE’S—Electro-plate Tea and Coffee Sets, Liqueur 

Stands, Cruets, Cake Baskets, &e. 
DEANE'S—Dish Covers and Hot-water Dishes. Tin 
Dish Covers, in sets, 14s., 593, 49s., 63s. 
DEANE'S—Papier Miché Toa-Trays in sets, trom 21s 
New Patterns constantly introduced, 
DEANE'S—Bronzed Tea and Coffee Urus, with Loysel’s 
and other patent improvements. 
DEANE'S—Copper aud Brass goods, Kettles, Stew and 
Preserving Pans, Stock-pots, &e. 
DEANE'S—Modorator and Rock-Oil Lamps, a large 
and handsome assortment. 
DEANE’S—Domestic Baths for every purpose. 
rooms fitted complete. 
DEANE’S—lenders and Fire-irons in ali modern and 
appr: ved patterns, 
DEANE’S—Bedsteads in Iron and Brass, with Bedding 
of Superior quality. 
DEANE’S—Register Stoves, improved Lon lon-inade 
Kitcheners, Ranges, &c. 
DEANE'S—Cornices and Cornice-poles; a variety of 
patterns, French and English. 
DEANE’S—Tin and Japan Goods, Lrou 
Culinary Utensils. 
DEANE'S—Tuarnery, Brushes, Mats, &c., well made, 
strong, and serviceable. 
DEANE'’S—Horticultural Tools, Lawn-mowers, Gar- 
den Rollers, Wirework, &c. 
DEANE'S—Gas Chandeliers, new designed patterns in 
Glass and Bronze, 3-light glass, 633. 
New Illustrated Catalogue, with Priced Furnishing Lis, 
gratis aud post-free. 


DEANE and CO, 
46 KING WILLIAM ST., LONDON BRIDGE, E.C. 


Forks, 





Bath. 


Ware, aud 


DENSON, J. W., by Special Appoint- 


ment to H.R.H,. the Prince of Wales. 





PESoN's WATCHES, Prize Medal, 1365. 





B ENSON’S WATCHES, seut safe by post. 





Besson CLOCKS, manufactured by Steam 
Power. 





ENSON’S SILVER and ELECIRO- PLATE, 
Prize Medal, 1862. 


eae GOLD JEWELLERY, Novel aud Artistic. 








PBE880N'S WatusTRATED PAMPULED. 2d. 





I ENSON, Old Bonl street 
grove, 


JDENSON’S STEAM FACTORY and 
B CITY SHOW ROOMS, 58 and 60 Ludgate bill. 


aud Westbourne 





¢\VERLAND TRUNKS for LNDIA.— 
7 Illustrated PRICED LISTS of Overland Tranks, 
Ladies’ Travelling Boxes, Portmauteaus, Leather Bags, 
Cabin Furniture, &e., will be forwarded on application 
to THRESHER and GLENNY, Outtitters, next door to 
Somerset House, Strand, Loudon. 


YONVERTIBLE OTTOMANS for 

J Centre of Rooms, to form two settees and two 
easy chairs, a great improvement on the ordinary otto- 
manu. Only of T. H. EILMER and SONS, Easy Cliair 
and Sofa Manufacturers, 31, 32, and 23 Berners street, 
Oxford street, and 34 and 35 Charles street, Oxford 
street, W.—An illustrated priced list on application. 


TKINSON and Oa, 
CABINET MAKERS, 
UPHOLSTERERS, CARPET WARMHOUSEMEN, 
FURNISHING DRAPERS, and HOUSE AGENTS, 
WESTMINSTER BRLDGE ROAD, 


\ BEAUTIFUL DESCRIPTIVE 
ZX) CATALOGUE, with Mlustrative Sketches of 
CABINET FURNIPTURE and DECORATIVE UP- 
HOLSTERY, sent free per post, or given on application. 
The Stock, corresponding to the List, is marked in plain 
ligures. 











7 CUARITABLE DONORS, 
the Mauagers of Public Institutims, Asylums, 
and Homes. 

The peculiar circumstances of this year, the late 
monetary crisis, aud the consequent depression of the 
markets, in the midst of which ATKINSON and Co. 
made large cash purchases, enable them now to oiler 
unusual advantages in the supply of BEDDING, 
BLANKETS, COUNTERPANES, and SHEETINGS, 





besides every description of material for Warm Wiuter 
Clothing. 
ATKINSON and Co., 
198, 200, 202, 204, 206, 2u8, 210, and 212, 


WESTMINS? ER BRIDGE ROAD, LONDON. 


\ R. HOWARD, SURGEON- 
4) DENTIST, 52 Fleet street, has imtroduced an 
ENTIRELY NEW DESCRIPLION of ARTIFICIAL 
TEETH, fixed without SPRINGS, wires, or ligatures. 
They so perfectly resemble the natural teeth as not to be 
distinguished from the originais by the closest observer ; 
they will never Chauge coluur or decay, aud will be found 
SupePior to any teeth ever before used, This method does 
hot require the extraction of ruots,or any paiutul opera- 
tion, aud will support aud preserve teeth tuat are loose, 
aud is guaranteed to restore articulation aud mastica 
tion. Decayed teeth stupped aud reudered sound and 
useful in masticatioi. 














2 Fleet street—At home from 10 till 5, 





THE PERFECT SUBSTITUTE for 
SILVER. The REAL NICKEL SILVER, intro- 
duced more that 30 years ago by WILLIAM 8. 
BURTON, when Plated by the paient process of 
Messrs. Elkington and Co., is beyont all comparison 
the very best article mext to sterling silver that can be 
employed as such, either usefully or ornamentally, as 
by no possible test can it be distinguished from real 
silver. 
A small usefal set, guarantee! of first quality for 
finish and durability, as follows :— 




















»S. 3 ° | 
S5& BE) SE legs 
=,5' 33 23 223 
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12 Table Forks ...000......{L 102 002 402100 
12 Table Spoons .... jL1802 002 4021090 
12 Dessert Morks.-.. iL 40Lb OLR OLbO 
12 Dessert Spoons ....e6..L 40L L001 120L180 
12 Tea Spoons ....+00..../0 1601 OOL 2O0L 50 
6 Egg Spoons, gilt bowls../0 10 00 12 00 12 00 186 
2 Sauce Ladles o.sese.0009 600 800 800 90 
1 Gravy Spoon ........+./0 660 900100010 
2 Salt Spoons, gilt bowls ...0 340 400 400 46 
1 Mustard Spoon, giltbowl 9 180 200 200 23 
1 Pair of Sugar Tongs ....\0 260 360 360 40 
1 Pair of Fish Carvera....{1 40110011001 100 
1 Butter Kuife...... 0 260 400 5660 60 
1 Soup Ladle ... 0 lu 00 12 00 16 010.170 
1 Sugar Sifter .......0....0 330 460 460 56 








Total...e.ccececeee/9 199129013 9 614178 
Any article tobe had singly at the same prices. An 
oak chest to contain the above, and a relative nunber 
of knives, &e., £2 153%. Tea and Cotfee Sets, Dish 
Covers, and Corner Dishes, Cruet ani Liqacur Frames, 
&c., at proportionate prices, All kinds of re-platiag 
doue by the patent process. 


C UTLERY, Warranted.—The most varied 
assortment of TABLE CUTLERY in the world, 
all warranted, is on sale at WILIIAM S. BURTON'S, 
at prices that are remunerative only because of the large ~ 
ness of the sales. 














ig.|8 
o.is mo 
'2eige/&, 
Ivory Handles. | ra 4 
> a 
35/93/35 
Pad » 
j= 14 a 
| 
sd.) ad | as, 
34-inch ivory handles .......0.....13 0 10 6) 5 
$}-inch fine ivory balance handles.,.17 6 Md 0] 5 
4-inch ivory balance handles......22 0 16 0/5 
4-inch fineivory handles..........20 0 21 0/8 


4-inch finest African ivory handles. 35 6 27 
Ditto, with silver ferales........../42 
Ditto, carved han ‘les, silver ferules'55 0 15 
Nickel electro-silver handles ....25 0 19 
Silver handles of any pattern....../34 0 |54 


= 
SCAQKOaeosoco™ 


orcs 


Bone and Horn Handles.—Knives| 
and lorks, per Dozen. } 





White bone handles .............-)11 0)8 612 6 
Ditto balance handles,...........23 O|17 O} @ 6 
Black horn-rimmed shoulders .... 13 0115 6/4 6 
Ditto, very strong-riveted haudles. 12 019 613 9 


The largest stock in existence of plated dessert knives 
and forks, and of the new plate fish-cating kuives and 
forks and carvers. 


\ ILLTAM S, BURTON, GENERAL 

FURNISHING [TRONMONGER by appoint- 
ment to H.R.H, the Prince of Wales, sendsa CATA}~ 
LOGUE gratis and post paid. It contains upwards 
of 600 Ijjustrations of his unrivallel Stock of Ster- 
ling Silver and Electro Pilate, Nickel Silver and 
Britannia Metal Goods, Dish Covers, Hot-water Dishes, 


Stoves, Fenders, Marble Chimuey-pieces, Kitchen 
Ranges, Lamps, Gaseliers, Tet Trays, Urns and 
Kettles, Clocks, Table Cudery, Baths, Toilet Ware, 


Tarnery, Iron aad Brass Bedstea ls, Bodding, Bed-room 
Cabinet Furniture, &., with Lists of Prices, and Plans 
of the Twenty large Show-rooms, at 39 Oxford street, 
W.; 1, 1a,2, 3, and4 Newman street; 4,5, aud 6 Perry's 
place ; and 1 Newman yard, London. 
T= ONLY STOVE WITHOUT a 
FLUE.—NASH and JOYCE'S PATENT, for 
WARMING HALLS, SHOPS, GREENHOUSES, &c. 
These Stoves burn without attention or replenishing 
twelve to twenty-four hours. From lis 6deach. Patent 
fuel, 4s Od per bag. 

MINCING, SAUSAGE FILLING, and MASTICA- 
TOR for the Dinner Table, 10s 6d each. 

CHEAP FIRES.—One-third is saved in the consamp- 
tion of uel, by using S. NAsIL'S IMPROVED PATENE 
FIRE-BALLS; each Ball stamped with name aad 
warranted. Que packet of four used in the fire every day 
all Winter costs One Shilling. 

BALL'3 PORTABLE OVENS, from 4s 64 each. 
Suspended iu front of any fire by bottle-jack or cord, 
bakes Bread, Cakes, Pies, &c.,in a much more equal 
manner than any other Oven. Prospectus with direc- 
tions, S. NASH, Jronmonger, 255 Oxford street; Lein- 
ster terrace, Bayswater; aud 119 Newgate street, 
London. 

STARCH MANUFACTURERS 
TO LRU. THE PRINCHSS OF WALES. 
(p LENEIELD STARCH, 
AWARDED THE PRIZE MEDAL, 1362, 
This unrivalled Starch is 
USED IN THE ROYAL LAUNDRY, 
and pronounced by Her Majesty's Lauadress to be 
THE FINEST STARCH SHE EVER USED. 
Her Majesty's Lace Dresser declares it to be 
THB BEST SHE HAS TRIED; 
aud the above award by some of the most eminent 
Scieutitic men of the age 
CONFIRMS ITS SUPERIORITY. 
WOTHERSPUON aud CO., Glasgow and Londom 
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CONTEMPORARY REVIEW. 
2s 6d MONTHLY. 





Contents of No. XII. (December). 


1—M, COMTE and HIS DISCIPLES on INTERNA- 
TIONAL POLICY. By the Rev. W. H. Fre- 
MANTLE, M.A. 


2—RECENT POETRY. Seconp Articte. By the 
EDITOR. 


3—RECENT RESULTS of PHOTOZINCOGRAPHY. 
By the Rev. E. VeNaBLes, M.A. 


4—CONCERNING the THEORY and TRUTH of 
RITUALISM. By H. J. 


5—ETON REFORM. By the Rev. W. E. JEL, B.D. 
6—LUTHER'S THEOLOGY. By Dr. J. A. Dorner. 
7—NOTES from ROME. 


8—NOTICES of BOOKS :— 
TischenJorf on the Gospels—Luthardt, Kahnis, 
and Bruckner on the Church—Phemie Keller 
—Bray on Force—Jean Ingelow’s Poems— 
Rainbows in Springtide—Edwards’s Remini- 
scences of a Bengal Civilian. 


Srranan and Co., Ludgate Hill. 





THE PUBLISHERS OF 


THE ARGOSY, 
6d Monthly, Illustrated, 


Desire to draw attention to an important Work of Fiction, 
entitled 


THE HISTORY OF ROBERT 
FALCONER, 


Begun in the DecemsBer Part (the first of a New 
Volume), and to be continued for Twelve Months. 


Srrawan and Co., Ludgate Hill. 


THE ARGOSY. 


SIXPENCE MONTHLY, ILLUSTRATED. 








Contents of the December Number (the first 
of a New Volume). 


1—The HISTORY of ROBERT FALCONER. Parr 
IL—His Boynoop. 
Chap. 1—A Recollection, 
2—Betty. 
8—Shargar. 
4—Alexander, Baron Rothie. 
5—Mrs. Falconer. 


&£—The KNIGHT-ERRANT. By James Lestiz. With 
an Illustration. 


3—HOW THEY OPENED the SESSION at “ GUY'S.” 
By a Durcn PAINTER, 


4—The ART of GROWING OLD. By the Author of 
"* MARGARET AND HER BRIDESMAIDS.” 


,5—A MEETING. By M. B. SmepLey. 


6—The OLD DOMINIE. 
Brown Bequest." 


%—The CITY LIVERIES and FEASTS. 
Sanpers, M.A. 


8—STOCKHOLM and the SCANDINAVIAN EXHI- 
BITION. By an IpLE VoyacEr. 


By the Author of “Tue 


By W. 


9—SHOEMAKERS’ VILLAGE. A Marrer-or-Facr 
Cnronicte. By Henry Hovpeacn. L, IL, IIL, 
IV, 


10—ON the BRIDGE at POISSY, 
PARKES. 


By Bsssiz R. 


Srranan and Co., Ludgate Hill. 





UP AND DOWN MONT BLANC 
FOR THREEPENCE! 
On or about December 8 will be issued an Extra Double 
Christmas Number of CHAMBERS’S JOURNAL, 
ENTITLED 


DP AND DOWN MONT BLANC, 


WITH A NIGHT AT THE GRANDS 
MULETS, 
During which the following Stories will be told by the 
‘Traveilers:— 
The GUIDE'S STORY. A CAT'S PAW. 
UNCLE RODERIC. The STORM-LIGHT of 
CAPTAIN GRAINGER. HAKLARSHOLM. 
OUR_ BRUSH with the|The FRIENDLY MKET- 
PIRATES. | ING. 
UP AND DOWN MONT BLANC 
FOR THREEPENCE! 


SOONER 


ri 


“NEW NOVEL BY MR. SHIRLEY BROOKS. 
This day, price 1s, PART IL. of 


OR 


With an Illustration by G. pv Maurier. 


LATER 


BRADBURY, EVANS, and Co., 11 Bouverie Street, E.C. 








No. XXXVII. Edited by Georcz Henry 


LEWES. 
ConTENTs. 
The Church of England as a Religious Body. By Lord 
Amberley. 


The Lost Tales of Miletus. By Rev. Dr. Kennedy. 
Italy and the Pope. By Aurelio Suaffi. 
The English Constitution. No. VIII. By Walter 

Bagehot. 
A Primitive Christian in Rome. By W. W. Story. 
The Currency and its Reform. By R. H. Patterson. 
Vittoria. Chaps. XLV., XLVI. By George Meredith. 
Public Affairs. 
Farewell Causerie. By the Editor. 

CuapMAN and Hatt, 193 Piccadilly. 





Now ready (price One Shilling), 
The DECEMBER Number of 


6 les TEMPLE BAR MAGAZINE. 
ConTENTS, 
Lady Adelaide’s Oath. By the Author of ‘‘ East Lynne.” 
Chapter XX V.—The Rendezvous in the Wood. 

» XXVL—A Dose for (itie. 

» XXVII.—Lord Dane in the Chapel Ruins. 
Ad Ceciliam. By Edmund Yates. 
Hoise- Eating and Ass-Eating. 
A French Ghost. 
The Highlands of Venetia. By Dr. Ecroyd. 
Adrift in the Antarctic. Part IL 
“Gup.” By Florence Marryat. 
Archie Lovell. By the Author of “ Miss Forrester.” 

Chapter XXX VIII.—Archie’s Ovation. 

” XXXLX.—In the Dark Hour. 

” XL.—“ Advienne que pourra !” 
a XLI.—A Glimpse of the Blue. 
Doing Banting. 
How the Balance Came Out. 
Matrimonial Lottery. 


Ricuarp Bentiey, New Burlington street. 





LACKWOOD’S MAGAZINE, | for 
DECEMBER, 1366. No. DCXIV., price 23 6d. 
CONTENTS. 
~ Balatka: the Story of a Maiden of Prague. Part 
I 


Sociul Hyperbole, 

Foreign Interference with the Tai-Pings, 

Our Amusements, 

Cornelius O'Dowd—A Glance at the Political Scene— 
A Long-Range Shot—The Official Conscience—The 


Pope. 
John Bright. 
Victor Hugo. 
What Is, aud What May Be. 
W. Biackwoop and Sons, Edinburgh and Lon don. 


é lasee ART-JOURNAL for DECEMBER 
(price 23 6d), CONTAINS :— 

LINE ENGRAVINGS.—The Post-Boy, after F. Good- 

all, R.A.; the Confessional, after Sir D. Wilkie, R.A.; 
the Falconer, after J. E. Carew. 
And in addition to the usual Literary Contributions, 
Memoirs of the Authors of the Age: Allan Cunning- 
ham, by Mr. and Mrs. 8. C, Hall, illustrated ; and Six- 
teen Engravings on Wood. 





Also will be ready on 10th December, cloth gilt, 


price £1 11s 6d, 


THE VOLUME FOR 1866. 

Containing 35 Engravings on Steel and about 300 En- 
gravings on Wood, 

London : Vigrve and Co., 26 Ivy lane, E.C. 





This day is published. 

lS ged MAGAZINE, No. 

i LXXXVL. (for DECEMBER, 1868), price 1s. 

ConrenNTs. 

1—How Are We to Recruit our Army? By Major F. 
H. Noott, late R.M.L.L. 

2— Dipsychus" and the Letters of A. H. Clough. 

3—The Late Bishop of Calcutta. 

4—Silcote of Silcotes. By Heury Kingsley. 

5—A Dead Worker. By Emily H. Hickey. 

6—The Poor Law and Charity. By the Rev. J. 
Llewelyn Davies. 

7—The November Star-Shower. 
Lockyer. 

8—Old Sir Douglas. By the Hon. Mrs. Norton. 

9—Seasons. By Christina G. Rosseiti. 

10—Memories of Moscow. By Kdward Dicey. 

NEW STORIES by the Hon. Mrs. NORTON and 

Mr. HENRY KINGSLEY are continued in this Number. 

MacMiLian and Co., London; sold by all booksellers, 

newsageuts, and at ull railway stations. 


By J. Norman 


On 1st December, price 2s. ND d j 
fMHE FORTNIGHTLY REVIEW. L . 12 ata aime ion ose y, 


Founded in 1841, 


Patron—H.R.H. The Prince of WALES, 
Presipent—The Earl of CLARENDON, 

The following are the terms of admission to this 
Library, which contains 85,000 volumes of Ancient and 
Modern Literature, in various Languages. Subscription, 
£3 a year, or £2, with Entrance Fee of £6; Life Member. 
ship, £26. Fifteen volumes are allowed to country and 
ten to town members. Reading-room open from Ten tg 
Six. Prospectus on application. Catalogue (new edi- 
tion), just published, price 153; to members, 10s 64, 


ROBERT HARRISON, Secretary and Librarian, 


= get ee EE 
i EBLE MEMORIAL COLLEGE 
at OXFORD, in Memory of the Author of “Thg 
Christian Year.” 
President—His Grace the Archbishop of Canterbury. 
Hon. Treasurer—J. A. Shaw Stewart, Esq., 13 Queen'y 
Gate, W. 
seems ieee E. Pellew, Esq., 22 Boltons, 





Office—3 Waterloo place, 8.W., London. 

A few months ouly have passed since the above pro- 
posal was placed before the Clergy and Laity of the 
Kingdom, and in that time the sum of £30,000 has been 
contributed by more than 1,590 subscribers. 

Although much remains to be done, the Committee, 
encouraged by the response their appeal has met with, 
have decided that no time should bs lost in building and 
endowing the proposed College or Hall at Oxford, asa 
public and permanent expression of the love and 
reverence entertained for the Author of ‘* The Christian 
Year.” 

lere young wen, whom want of means would other. 
wise deprive of a University education, may, at a very 
small cost, be trained as Christian gentlemen; while 
the institution itself will supply a want long fe't by 
those who have the interests of the Church of England 
most at h: art. 

Clergymen and laymen in any part of the United 
Kingdom, in the Colouies, or in foreign countries, who 
are willing to aid in carrying out the objects of the 
KEBLE MEMORIAL, are invited t» communicate 
with the Hon. Secretary, to arrange plans for collecting 
and remitting coutributionsto the fund. 

Subscriptions may be spread over five years, and 
should be paid to the Hon. Treasurer, or to the acc mat 
of the Trustees, at Messrs. Herries, Farquhar, and Co., 
16 St. James's street, S.W., London; the Bank of Eng- 
land (Western Branch), burlington Gardens, W.; 
Messrs. Parsons and Co., Oxford; or Messrs. Mortlock 
and Co., Cambridge. 

HENRY E, PELLEW, Hon. See. 

3 Waterloo place, S.W. 

N.B.—Cheques sent to the Hon. Sec. should be crossed 
“Herries and Co.;" and Post Office orders made paj- 
able iu St. James's street. 
TT" LONDON COLLEGE of the 

INTERNATIONAL EDUCATION SOCIETY 
(Limited). 

Head Master—L. SCHMITZ, Es4., Ph,D., LLD., 
F.R.S.E., late Rector of the High School of Edinburgh. 

The aim of this College is to afford an education of 
the highest order, harmonizing with the wants and 
spirit of the age. A prominent place is assigned to 
Modern Languages, the Natural Sciences, and Mathe- 
matics. Neither Latin nor Greek is begun until the 
Pupils are familiar with the Grammar of their mother 
tongue, whereby more rapid progress in the Ancient 
Languages is insured than is otherwise attainable. 

The Next Term will begin on the 18th of January, 

1867. 
For Prospectuses, and any further information, apply 
to Dr. Schmitz, at the College, Spring grove, Middlesex, 
W., or to the Secretary, at the Society's Office, 24 Old 
Bond street, W. 


IVIL SERVICE of INDIA. —A 
Competitive Examination of Candidates will b» 

held by the CIVIL SERVICE COMMISSIONERS 02 
April 9, 1367, and following days. The competition will 
be open to all natural-born subjects of Her Majesty, 
who (on the lst of March next) shall be over 17 ant 
under 21 yeurs of age, and of good health ani character. 


C= SERVICE of INDIA.—EXAMI- 
NATION of APRIL, 1867.—Copies of the Regu- 

lations may be had upon application to the SECKE- 

TARY, Civil Service Commission, London, S.W. 


7 . ™ 7 

hatte HARD PARAFFINE 

CANDLES (the LONDON,'—Sold everywhere at 

1s 3d per 1b. warranted equal to any others at the 

price, having besides the advantage of the patent 

tapering ends, fitting all candlesticks, and rendering 
u cessary scraping and the use of paper. 

















T= IRON KIOSK; an INDIAN 
NUMBER.—The BULLDER of THIS WEEK 
contains :—Interior View of Lron Kiosk and Plan at 
South Kensington—Plan, Klevation, and Section of 
Workmen's Cottages, and Lodging House, Llandaff—A 
Quarter of a Century of Londou Improvements—Fairy- 
gold in India—Indian Forests—Conservancy—Indian 
Civil Service—Grievances—New Parliament Houses, 
Queenslaud—News from Paris, Italy, New Zealand, and 
elsewhere, with other papers.—id, or by post 5d. 1 
York street, W.C., and all newsmen. 


~~ NDIGESTION. 
ORTON’S CAMOMILE PILLS. A 


Gentle Aperient aud Powerful Tonic. 
Sold everywhere, in bottles, ls 14d, 23 9d, and 11s. 














oh y aN 
NOUGHS, ASTHMA, and INCIPIENT 
CONSUMPTION are EFFECTUALLY CURED 
by KEATING'S COUGH LOZENGES. Statistics 
show that 50,000 persons annually fall victims to Pul- 
monary Disorders, including Consumption, Diseases ot 
the Chest, and the Respiratory Organs. Prevention 1s 
at all times better than cure; be therefore, prepared, 
during the wet aid winter season, with a supply of 
KEATING’S COUGH LOZENGES, which pos3€+3 the 
virtue of averting as well as curing a cough or cold; 
they are good alike for the young or for the aged. 
Prepared and sold in boxes, 1s 1}d, and tins, 23 94, 
4s 6d, and 10s 61 each, by THUMAS KEATING, 
Chemist, &c., 79 St. Paul's Churchyard, London. Re- 
tail by all druggists and patent medicine vendors in the 
world. 
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NEW BOOKS 


IN THE COURSE OF PUBLICATION. 
b punt eee 


ISTIAN VIEW of CHRISTIAN 

HISTORY. By Jonn Henry A -——~ F a 

, ** Flouse T ogy,” &c. rown 8vo, 
Auth r of * Household Theology ' aaa 


YTHS of the MIDDLE 
Barine-Govutp, M.A., Author of 
" &c. With Illustrations. 


‘8. 
CURIOUS M 
2s. By 5. 
Ao cat Medie al Preachers, 


Crown 8vv, 78 6d. 


nd PARISH. By Harry 


PRIEST an Incumbent of St. Luke's, Berwick 
— “Author of “Life in the World.” Square 


treet ; 
pean svo, 6s 61. 

The ACTS of the DEACONS: being 

Commentary, Critical and Practical, upon the 

a Hees of St. Stephen and St. Philip the Evangelist 

not ned in the Acts of the Apostles. By Kpwanp 

conte’ x GovLBURN, D.D., Piebendary of St. Paul's, 


Mivmne of Her Majesty's Preachers in Ordinary. 


Small 8vo, 63. 

On the DUTY and the DISCIPLINE 
of EXTEMPORARY PREACHING. By F. Bar: 
Ham ZINCKE, Vicar of Wherstead. Suffolk, and Chap- 
jain in Ordinary to the Queev, Crown 8v0, 5s. 


The BOOKS of KINGS, CHRONICLES, 
EZRA, NEHEMIAH, an 1 ESTHER; with a Com- 
mentary by Caannes Worpsworrn, D.D., Arch- 
deacon of Westminster. Imperial 8vo, 21s. 

(Nearly ready. 


The ANNOTATED BOOK of COMMON 
PRAYER; being an Historical, Ritual, and Theo- 
logical Commentary on the Devotional Systen of 
the Church of England. Edited by Joun Henry 
Buuxt, MA. F.S.A_ Part II, containing 470 
pages and 3 plates. 21s. Large paper, 33s. 

[Nearly ready. 
The second Part will complete this work, and will 
contuin the Communion Service, the Occasional Offices, 
and the Ordination Services, with their Originals, and 
copious Notes ; together with the English and Latin 

Psalter in paraliel columns, and a short Liturgical exposi- 

tion of each Psalm; a full Index, and a Glossary. 


Lately published, 
Part I, imperial 8vo, 15s: royal 4to, 25s. 
A GREEK PRIMER for the USE of 


SCHOOLS. By the Rev. Cuarves I. Hoe, M.A., 
Scholar of Worcester Col'ege, Oxford, late Assistant- 
Master at King Edward's School, Bromsgrove. 
Crown 8vo. (Nearly ready. 


YESTERDAY, TO-DAY, and FOR 
EVER; a Poem. By Henry Epwarp Bicker- 
SrETH, Crown 8yo, (Nearly ready. 


SONGS of the PEOPLE. By the Rev. 
Atan Broparick, Vicar of Bramshaw, Hants. With 
Preface by the Bishop of Oxford. Small 8vo, 6s. 

(Nearly ready. 


An ILLUMINATED EDITION of the 
BOOK of COMMON PRAYER, printed in Red and 
Black, on Fine Toned Paper ; with elaborate Borders 
to each page, aud richly ornamentel Titles t» the 
principal Services, designed after the manner of 
the 14th Century by R. R. Houmes, F.S.A., and 
engraved by O. Jewrrr. Crown 8vo, 163. 

Tuis edition of the Prayer Book may be had in various 

styles of Binding suitable for presentation. 


0 
Riyrxcrons; London, Oxford, and Cambridge. 














In a few days will be published. 
HE CRISIS of 1866: a Financial Essay. 
By Wituiam Fow.er, LL.B. 
London: Lonemans, Green, and C»., Paternoster row. 





Just published, price 2d, by post, 3d. 
HE MALT TAX. A New 
and Revised Pamphlet. By Wittram Ray Smee, 
Esy., F.S.A. 
Also, by the same Author, Second Edition, price 4d. 
JOINT-STOCK BANKS. Proposal to secure 
Deposits placed at Iuterest 
Many, Nepnews, Cornhill. 








Just published, Second E.litiou, cloth, 33 6d. 
N CE and its CLIMATE. With 
Remarks on the Influence of Climate on Tuber- 
culous Disease. By Evwin Lee, M.D., &c. 
Also, Second Edition, enlarged, 4s. 
Tae HEALTH RESORTS of the SOUTH of 
FRANCE (tyé:es, Cannes, Pau, Biarritz, Arcachon). 
London: W. J. Apams, 59 Fleet street, EC. 


This day is published, price One Shilling. 
HRIST OUR IDEAL; the Satisfaction 
bh of the Reason. A Sermon preached before the 
versity of Oxford, November 11, 1866. By the Rev. 
a ~ KnNieuT, M.A., of University College; Curate 
or Fuck echurel, Gloucestershire (Late of the Inner 
Temple, Barrister-at-Law). 
_ Rivixetoxs, London, Oxford, and Cambridge. 


Now ready, price 6d. 


TA" y Tot ar 
ATIONAL EDUCATION. An 
; Address delivered to the National Association 
yo the Promotion of Social Science at Manchester, 
tober 6, 1866. By the Right Hon. H. A. Bruce, MP. 


ogntnn Ripeway, 169 Piccadilly, W., and all Book- 


13 Great MaRLporoven Srreer. 


HURST AND BLACKETT’S 
NEW WORKS. 


——— 
NEW AMERICA. By William Hep- 
worRrn Dixon. 2 vols. 8yo, with Illustrations. 
(Jn the press. 


The LIFE of JOSIAH WEDGWOOD. 
From his Private Correspondence and Family 
Papers. By Exiza Mergyarp. Complete in 2 vols. 
8vo, with Por raits, and above 300 beautiful Ilus- 
trations, 42s, bound 

“The author has achieved a work not less creditable 
to herself than it is indispensable to all who wish to 
know anything about Euglish ceramicart and its great 
inventor. The volumes are marvels of decorative and 
typographical skill."—Saturdsy Review, 


A BOOK ABOUT LAWYERS. 
By J. C. Jearrreson, Barrister-at-Law. 2 vols., 3s. 
“These volumes will afford pleasure and instruction 
to all whe read them, and they will increase the repu- 
tation which Mr. Jeaffreson has already earned by his 
large industry and by his great ability."—Athenzum. 


A WINTER with the SWALLOWS. 
By M. Beruam Epwakps. 8yo0, with Llustrations, 
lds. 


LIGHTS and SHADOWS of LONDON 
LIFE. By the Author of “ Mirk Abbey.” 2 vols. 


CHRISTIAN'’S MISTAKE. By the 
Author of “John Halifax.” Cheap Edition. 
Illustrated by Sandys, 5s, bound. 


THE NEW NOVELS. 


MADONNA MARY. By Mrs. Oliphant, 
Author of “ Agnes,” &c. 3 vols. 

“From first to last ‘Madonna Mary’ is written with 
evenness and vigour, and overflows with the best 
qualities of its writer's fancy aud humour.” —Atheneum. 

“A book of great power aud beauty ; a perfect work of 
its kind.”"—Post. 


CHRISTIE'S FAITH. By the Author 


of “ No Church,” “ Owen,” “ Muttie,” &c. 3 vols. 


ANNALS of a, QUIET NEIGHBO UR- 
HOOD. By Georae MacDonaLo, M.A. 38 vols. 
“ Whoever reads this book once will read it many 
times."—Pall Mall Gazette. 


KINGSFORD. By the Author of “Son 
and Heir.” 2 vols., 21s. 
“An attractive and enthralling work.”—Sun. 


LEYTON HALL, and other Tales. 


By Mark Lemon. 3 vols. [December 7. 


MR. SKEET 
HAS NOW READ Y— 
GRASPING at SHADOWS: a Novel. 


3 vols. By Mrs. Mackenzie Dante, Autho- 
of “ My Sister Miunie,” ‘* Old Maid of the Family,” 
&e, 
“Tn the study of the characters the reader will find 
much iuterest.°—Sunday Gazette. 
“It is one of the best of Mrs. Mackenzie Daniel's 
admirable works.”’’—Observer. 
“Of more than average quality. The style is as 
flexible as it is vigorous."—Dell's Messenger. 


NO EASY TASK: a Novel. 2 vols- 
By Marx Francis. 

“Is an interesting and dramatic work, telling plainly 

and amusingly a story that is worth telling.''—Sunday 
Times. 

“ Astory constructed with considerable ingenuity, the 
inventive power of the writer is cleverly exercised........ 
Mr. Francis has no bad idea of sketching character, and 
Mr. Tom Gurdon, the rusticated Oxonjan, is especially 
amusing.” —A theneum, 


SCENES in FRENCH MONAS- 
TERIES. By Aterryon TayLor, Author of “ Con- 
veut Life in Italy.” 1 yvol., with numerous Illustra- 
tions, 10s 6d. 

* Noone could be botter qualified for such a book than a 
writer who, while he te!ls us that his deepest sympathies 
are with the political and social fruits of Protestantism, 
abjures all sectarian bias. He writes not only dispas 
sionately, but with a thorough knowlelge of his subject, 
aud a fill sympathy for iis esthetic as well as for its 
Social and religious aspects."—London Review. 

10 King William street, Charing Cross. 





Just published, the following 


(TRANSLATION S of OVID and 
VIRGIL, in English Heroic Verse. By Joun Ben- 
SON Rose :— 


METAMORPHOSES of OVID, with 
Archeological and Analogical Notes. Post 8vo, 58 6d. 

“It has p-enty of spirit, and-as regards its general 
rhythm, flows with ease and freedum.”—Suturday 
Review, May 24, 1806. 

“Mr. Rose's average execution is characterized by 
much study of Knglish poeury and of tue Englisu 
language generally, but is, notwithstanding, here and 
there lax, it would seem through indolence.”—The 


Museum, June 1, 186. 
FASTI of OVID. Post 8vo, 3s 6d. 








ECLOGUES and GEORGICS of 
VIRGIL. Post svo, 3s 6d. 
Also by the same Author, nearly ready. 
ZENEIS of VIRGIL. Post 8vo, 5s 6d. 


DOBRELL and Sox, Charing Cross. 


In a few days will be published, 8vo, cloth, price 10s 6d. 


THE ELEMENTS 
MOLECULAR MECHANICS. 


By Josern Barwa, S.J. 
Professor of Philosophy, Stronghurst College. 
MacMi.ian and Co., London. 


ENGLAND AND HER SUBJECT- 
RACES 


’ 
WITH SPECIAL REFERENCE TO 
JAMAICA. 
By Cuarres Savire Rounpett, M.A, 
Fellow of Merton College, Oxford, Secretary to the late 
Royal Commission in Jamaica. 


MacMILuan and Co., London. 
WEALE'S SERIES 
Comprising, in a Cheap Form, 

RUDIMENTARY and SCIENTIFIC BOOKS, 
EDUCATIONAL and CLASSICAL WORKS. 

A complete Catalogue of the Series will be sent on 
application to 

Virtue Brorners and Co., 1 Amen corner, Lon lon. 





Just published, extra cloth, toned paper, price 3s 6d. 
G OETHE’S MINOR POEMS. _ Trans- 
WF iated by E. Cuawner, late Captain 77thRegi- 


ment. 
London: F. Prrwan, 20 Paternoster row, B.C. 





Limp cloth, price 1s, 


YSTEMATIC MEMORY: or, How to 
Make a Bad Memory Good, and a Gool Memory 
Better, By T. MacLaren. The system here submitted 
is So simple, that the schoolboy can acquire it as readily 
as the accomplished scholar. 
London: F. Prrman, 20 Paternoster row, E.C. 





Just published, 1 vol, cloth, price 10s 6d. 
| Paceline GRANGE. A Novel. By 
J.R. 8S. Harinaron. 
London: F. Prrmay, 20 Paternoster row, E.C. 








Feap. 8vo, extra cloth gilt, gilt edges, price 3s 6d, 
OVE: a Selection from the Best Poets. 
By Tuomas Suorrer, Editor of “ A Book of Eng- 
lish Poetry,” &c. 

“We have lent the volume to a lady, and she declares 
that she never found so many ‘uice things’ in oue book 
before.” —Zllustrated Times. 

“* As a book of poetry for presentation to young or old, 
we know of none equal to it.”"— St. James's Chronicle. 
London; F, Prraan, 20 Pateruoster row, E.C. 





Now ready, extra cloth, price 3s 6d. 
IAMOND DUST. By Exiza Cook. 
“A rich and varied collectiou."—Morning Star. 

* A charming volume."—Sun, 
Londou: F. Prrman, 20 Paternoster row, E.C. 





Crown 8vo, cloth, 73 6d. 


PRESENT RELIGION: as a Faith 

Owning Fellowship with Thought. Part L, by 
Sarna S. HENNELL, Author of “ Thoughts in Aid of 
Faith.” 

“A theory of religion which involves the most ab- 
stract thought, and yet is perfectly inte\ligible to auy one 
who will give the necessary time and atteution...... ee 
Yo distinguish it from the ‘ dogmatism of orthodoxy 
and the po-itivism of so-called exact science,’ the 
authoress would call it Comparutivism. '—Spectator. 

“The result of loug and careful studies on the philo- 
sophy of religion." —Theological Review. 

“A work among those which break ground.”"— 
Christian Evaminer. 

London: Te upyer and Co., 60 Paternoster row. 





Demy 8vo, 33; or with Preface, by the Rev. I. Hartley, 
M.A., Rector of Winwick, 3s 6d. 
*WEDENBORG on HEAVEN and 
HELL, also, the Intermediate State, or World of 
Spirits. A relation of things heard and seen. 

*,* This Work treats on the following and other 
Subjects :—That Heaven and Hell are from the human 
race—That every Angel is in a perfect human form— 
That Heaven consists of innumerable societies —Ou the 
Su, Light and Heat, Space and Time, in Heaven—Oo 
Innocence and Peace in Heaven—On Infasts in Heaven 
—OUn Employmeuts in Heaven. 

Acomplete List of Swedenborg’s Works may be had 
ou application. 

C. P. Atvey, 36 Bloomsbury street, London, W.C. 





The 42nd Number of 

p#e TOGRAPHIC PORTRAITS of 

MEN ot EMINENUE, edited by E. WaLrorp, 
M.A., contains a Portrait and short Memoir of Puillip 
James Bailey, also of Dr. aud Mrs. Beke, and Johu 
Edmund Reade. Price 28 6d, post free. Mouthly Parts 
have now been issued, each containing three Portraits 
aud Memoirs of Meu of f- ial , Scieuce, 
and Art. 

The above-named Portr.its, or any others included in 
this Magazine separately (as Cartes de Visite), for 12 
postage stawps. 

London: ALrrep W. Besvyetr, 5 Bishopsgate With- 
out, E.C. 
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MR. TROLLOPE’S NEW WEEKLY SERIAL STORY, 
THE 


LAST CHRONIC 


Illustrated by Groner H. Tuomas, is published every 
er is ready this day, Saturday, December 1, at all Booksellers and at all 


Tho First Num! 
Railway Stations. 


LE OF BARSET, 


SATURDAY, price SIXPENCE. 
1} 


SMITH, ELDER, and CO., 65 Cornhill. 








NEW NOVEL BY 


CHAI RLES LEVER. 


Just published. 


SIR BROOK 


By the AUTHOR of “HARRY LORREQUI 


In 3 
WILLIAM BLACKWOOD and 


FOSSBROOKE. 


“TONY BUTLER,” &e. 


> 
ER, 


vols. 


SONS, Edinburgh and London. 








DEDICATED 


THE 


MODERN 


IN 
By A. KEITH JOHNSTON, LL.D, F.R.S 


“Of the many noble 
and will deserve to be 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD and 


the most popular."—Athen®um. 


BY SPECIAL PERMISSION 


ROYAL ATLAS 
G 


A SERIES OF ENTIRELY ORIGINAL AND AUTHENTIC MAPS. 
.E., F.R.G.S., Author of “The Physical Atlas,” &c. 
Imperial folio, half-bound in russia or morocco, £5 15s 6d. 


atlases prepared by Mr. Johnston, this ‘ 


TO HER MAJESTY. 


EOGRAPH Y, 


toyal Atlas’ will be the most useful to th e public, 


SONS, Edinburgh and London. 





This day i is published, in 1 vol. crown 8vo, pp. 384, cloth, price 7s Gd, - 


NATAL SERMONS: 


A SERIES OF .DISCOURSES PREACHED 


PETER’S, MARITZBURG. 
By the Right Rev. JOHN WILLIAM COLENSO, D.D., Bishop of Natal. 


TRUBNER and CO., 60 Paternoster Row, London. 


IN THE CATHEDRAL CHURCH OF ST. 





NEW WORK BY EMMA JANE WORBOISE. 


Sir JULIAN’S WIFE. A Tale. 


8vo, prico 5s; gilt edges, 5s 6d. 
By the same Author. 


The WIFE'S TRIALS. A Tale. Toned | 


paper, feap. 8vo, 38 Gd; gilt edges, 4s. 


The LILLINGSTONES of LILLING- 
STONE. ‘toned paper, feap. 8vo, 53; gilt edges, 
5s 6d. 

CAMPION COURT. A Tale of the 
Days of the ljeetment, Two Hundred Years Ago. 
Feap. 8vo, gilt edges, 5s Cd. 

The LIFE of Dr. RNOLD. Toned 
paper, feap. svo, i, 

LOTTIE LONSDALE; or, the Chain 
and its Links. By Fuva Jane Worrorse, Auth Ds 
f “Tne Wife's _ Pr — * The Lill ngs tones,’ 
“Campion Court,” * uliat Wife,” * Life of | 

Toned P per, feap. Svo, is; gilt 


53; 








ur u's 


In 1 vol. fcap. 


By the same Author. A New Edition. 


The PRINCE of the HOUSE of DAVID; 
or, Three Years in the Iloly City. By the Rev. J. 
H. Incranam. With 8 I!lustrations, Feap. 8yo, 
33 6d. 

The PILLAR of FIRE; or, Israel in 
Bondage. By the Author of “The Prince of the 
HL use of David.” With 3 Illustrations. Feap. 8vo, 
vs 

—_o0——_ 
Just ready, a New Edition of 


NAOMI; or, the Last Days of Jeru- 


ee 


[MR. BENTLEY'S LIgt 


| OLD TRINITY. 


IMMEDIATE 
A Story y of Real Life, 


| By 'l. Mason Jones. In 3 vols. post Syo, 
i: NODDLEZO PARSONAGE. From 
Translator of “ {hg 


| the Original Danish, by th 








salem. By Mrs. J. B. Wenn. With 44 ilustrations 
by Gilbert and Bartlett. Fe ip. 8vo, 73 6d. 


ORIGINAL POEMS for INFANT | 
MINDS. By the Author of ‘* Nursery Rhymes.” 
Ii!ustrated with 24) Woodeuts. Feap. svo, 
Cheap E tition, in 2 vols. amo, Is 6d, cloth. 


53; | 


Guardian.” In 2 vols. post 8vo. 


Len GLUM. A Fair y Romanee, 


or Children, good and bad; t y Aunties, 

and Ui - sensible Papas. Dy j RACE «rvs Gaey’ 
COMPLETION of the LIFZ of 
CHARLES JAMES FOX iy the Hight Hon, 


Earl Russeur, K.G. Vol. II. Crown 8yo, 12s, 


THREE PHASES oF Cc CHRISTIAN 


LOVE. By the Right Mon. Lady Her of Lea. 
Svo, lzs. 

|The THIRD and CONCLUDING 
VOLUME of the HISLORY the AMERICAN 





WAR. By Lieut-Col. FLErcuke, Scots Fusiler 
Guards. Demy dsyo, ls3. 

ENGLISH ECCENTRICS and ECCEN- 
TRICITIES. By Jonn ‘dimus, hsq., IS.A., 
Author of * A Century of Anecdot+," *« lab L ife of 
London,” &c., &e. 2 vols. crown 8yo, 21s, 


The CURIOSITIES of CLOCKS and 
WATCHES, from the Karlest Time. Ly Eowanp 
J. Woop, Esy. Crown svo, lus td. 


CHARLES TOWNSHEND, Wit and 


Statesman, By Percy Fiizeunatp, Esq, MA, 
Author of the “ Life of Laurence Sterne.” Large 
post dSvo, 103 Gd. 


COMPLETION of the HISTORY of 





ROME to the FALL of the REVUBLIC. By Dr 
THEODOR MomMsen. ‘Translated by Professor 
Dickson. Vol. LV. In Two Paris. Crown 8y0, 


los. 
LEGENDS of a STATE PRISON, or 


VISLONS of the LOWER. By Parnick scorr, 
Esq. Feap. 8vo, 63. 


LETTERS from HELL. By a Danish 
Pasrork. In 2 vols, post svo, 21s. 

**The author's conception of hell includes a very 
strong resemblance to our own worll., Vuis is, in fact, 
the main principle of the book; aud the ghastly mimicry 

of human occupations &id passious is described with 
some literary force."—Saturday Revi 


The INGOLDSBY LEGENDS. ANew 
lilustrated Edition, containing all the [lustratious 
of Leech, Cruikshank, and Tenniel; with new Lilus- 
tratious by Du Maurier. Crown 4to, 213, 


NEW. EDITION of 
HKAVENS;” an Ihustr tel Hund ) 
nomy. By AmMevEe« GUILLE 
NorMAn Lockyer, Es}., F RA. 3. 
Illustrations, 21s. 


The TREASURY of 


“The 
f Astro- 
Iidited by J. 


Royal svo, 200 


A 






LIN. 


FRENOE 








COORENS. A selection of th ra iRecipes 
art d and adapted for Kugi 5 Mouse by 
Mrs. ‘Too 100D. Crown 8yo, 5s. 
0 
THE POPULAR NOVELS. 


| WHICH SHALL IT BE? ANovel. 3 


vols. post So. 





Dr. Arnold,” &e. | 
sdges, 5s Gd. es “No 0 ead this book withont being struck by 
— ea ee | NURSERY RHYMES for INFANT), xo eae elinuy ability it dsvays. Tne eben 
2 : MINDS, Illustrated Euition. limo, 2s 6d; ismo, | aan of Ms ade sine throughout is of great p3,chological 
NEW WORK by the Rey. J. HW, INGRATIAM, Author Is Gd. | rower, and the way im waica she t yan tee eee 
of * The Prince of the House of David.” | PAYNE’S SELECT POETRY for | fines of terrible faults shows a rare power Jf discrimiuas 

The THRONE of DAVID. In 1 vol. | CHILDREN, With a Steel Frontispiece. 18ino0, | tiou.”—Saburday Review. 
feap. 8Vo, price 5s. 23 td. FOR EVER and EVER. A New 
> STITT , q > 1 | val. sence Marnyat, Author of * Loves 
London: VIRTUE BROTHERS and CO., 26 Ivy Lane, Paternoster Row. sr lh | bers ‘a Too G ot fam ita, : Se one 
———— Svo. 

ee st 1 alyanee since 





WILLGOX & GIBBS’ NOISELES s FAMILY SEWING MACHINE. 


COMPACT, ARTISTIC, 
Executes Hemming, Felling, Tucking, Binding, Cording, 
cannot be put out of order, and is learned in an hour ; in 
short, it is the CHEAPEST and MOST PERFECT FAMILY MACHINE 

Instructions gratis. 


SILENT, SIMPLE, 
will do all kinds of Domestic Work; 


Printed Directions with every Machine. 


Illustrated price-lists gratis and post-free. 
135 REGENT STREET, 


CHIEF OFFICE, 


EFFICIENT, DURABLE, AND CHEAP. 
Quilting, Braiding, and Embroidery; 


3) * 


All Machines warranted . 
Inspection invited. Price from £8. 


LONDON. 





SAUCE.—LEA AND PERRINS | 
Vy ORC ESTERSHIRE SAUCE. 


| 

’ This de.icious condiment, pronounced by Con- 
nvisseurs | 
| 
| 
| 
| 


“THE ONLY GOOD SAUCE,” 
is prepared solely by Lua and Pesrins. 

The public are respe 
imitations, and shou 
names are On wrapper, libel, botue, 

ASK FOR “LEA AND PERRINS'": 

Sold Wholesale for Export, aad by the Proprietors, 
Worcester; Messrs. Cuvussii) and BLACKWELL; 
Messrs. BARCLAY und 8 Lonion, &., &., and by 
rocers and Vilmen univeisaily. 


ioned against wort 
Lea 
and s 


trully « 






a id 


| exceilenuce 


BY ROY AL COMMAND. 


\PETALLIC PEN- MAKER| 
a TO THE QUEEN. 

JOSEPH GILLOTT 
Respectfully directs the attention of the Commercial | 
Paubhe, and all who use Steel Pens, to the incomparable 


of his productions, which, for qualiy of 
easy action, and great durability, will ensure 





nuateria', 


} Universal preference, | 
a 

They can be obtained Retail of ev very daaior in the | 
world; Whole esale, at the Works, Graham street, Bir. | 


mingham; 91 Joli street, New ‘York ; aud avd7 Grace | 


cuurch street, Loudou, 


“ Miss Marryat has mate a long step it 
Her characters are well rendered, 


full of life and action, and her style ivtled, Ltvisa 
feverishly exciting story, aud hone wiil jay it duwa uae 


finished.” —Athenxum. 
London: Rrewarp Bentuey, Publisher 
to Her Majesty. 
LIFE OF ROBERTS THE ARTIST. 


large paper, £3 3s. 


LIFE OF DAVID ROBERTS, R.A. 


Compiled from his Journals and Other 
Sources. 
By James BALLANTINE. 


her last production. 


in Ovd nary 





Including a set of Etchings by tuo Artist, facsimiles of 
ius Peu-sud-Luk stenes, aud Portrait atter oir J. We 
“Gordon, P.RS.A. 


: ADAM and CHarkLes Bu 
. DR, RALEIGH. 


i“ Quiet licstulz 


ACK, 


Edinburgh 
NEW WORK BY THE Kick) 
In 1 vol, crown Svo, unitorm w 

Places,” price 6s. 


THE STORY OF JONAH. 
By Kev. ALEXANDER Rabkin, D.v, Canoubury. 
Ediuburgh: Apam and Cianirs BLacs. 
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NEW WORKS. 


FOLK-LORE of the NORTHERN 
COUNTIES of ENGLAND and the BOL DERS: 
By W. HENDERSON. With Appendix on House- 
held Stories by Rev. 8. Barrxa-Govutp, Crown 
Bro, Frontispiece. (On Tuesday next. 


° 


FLORENCE. the New Capital of Italy. 
By CHARLES RicuarD WELD. With Ilustrativus 
from Drawings by the Author. Post 8vo. 

(Early in December. 


3. 
SUNDAY AFTERNOONS at the 
PARISH CHURCH of a UNIVERSILY Ciry. 
By A. K. H. LB. Crown 8vo, 3s 6d. 


4. 
and CORRESPONDENCE of 
RICHARD WHATELY, D.D., late Archbishop of 
Dulin, By @. JANe Wuate ty. With 2 Portraits. 
2 vols. Sve, 23s 


vo 
The CHURCH and the WORLD: 
Essays on Questions of the Day. Edited by the 
Rev. ORBY Srirueyx, M.A., Second Edition, cor- 
rected. 8v0, 15s. 





r 


LYRA BRITANNICA; a Collection 
of British Hymus, printed from the genuine Text-, 
1 Sketches. By Rev. C. Rocens, 


with Biographical 
LLD., f.L.A, Sco. Crown 8yo, 12s 6d. 


7. 

SACRED MUSIC for FAMILY USE: 
aSelection of Pieces for One, Two, or more Voices, 
by the best Composers, Foreign and Knglish. 
Edited by Joun Huxtan. 1 voi. music folio, 21s, 
half bound. 


8. 

HULLAHS PART MUSIC, Sacred 
and Secular, for Soprano, Alto, Tenor, aud Bass, 
New Editiou, with Pianoforte Accompaniment, in 
Monthly Numbers, both ia Seore and in separate 
Voice Parts. Each Series to be completed in ‘Twelve 
Numbers. 

*,* No. I., Secular Series, imperial 8yo, price 1s, is 
now ready. 


9. 

An INTRODUCTION to the STUDY 
of NATIONAL MUSIC; comprising Researches 
into Popular Songs, Traditions, and Customs. By 
Carn Evcern. Svo, with Frontispiece and many 
Musical Specimens, 16s, 


10. 
Miss INGELOW’S POEMS, with 97 


IDustrations, engraved on Wood, from Original 
Drawings. leap. dto, 21s, cloth; or 42s, bound in 
morocco. 

11. 

MINIATURE EDITION of LORD 
MACAULAY'’S LAYS of ANCIENT ROME, 
illustrated by Scharf. Imperial 16inv, 10s 6d, cloth ; 
or 21s, morocco. 


12. 
ENGLISH LITERA- 


Critical By Tuomas 


MANUAL of 
TURE. Historical and 


ARNOLD, M.A., Univ. Coll, Oxon. Second Edition, 
revised and enlarged. Crown dvo, 7s 6d. 
13. 
The BRITISH CAPTIVES in ABYS- 
SINIA. bby Dr. Dexn, V.S.A, Second lditivn, 


enlarged, with Map and Illustrations, 
( £arly in Decem'er. 
*,* Dr. Beke’s Personal Narrative of his Mission to 
Abyssinia in Is for the Liberation of the Prisoneis 
will form a separate end indepeudent work, and will be 
published early in i1SJ7. 


14, 

M‘CULLOCHS GEOGRAPHICAL 
DICTIONAR' Revised Edition, with the Statis- 
tical Information brought up to the latest returns. 
By Frepekick Marriy. 4 vols, 8yo, with Maps, 
£4 4s. 

15. 

TheSEA and its LIVING WONDERS. 
By Dr. Georoe Harrwia. Third (English) 
Edition. S8vyo, with many Illustrations, 21s. 

16. 

HISTOLOGICAL DEMONSTRA- 
TIONS. By G. iiancey, M.D., F.RS., and G. T. 
Brows, M1tC.V.s. Post 8vo, with Plate aud 
223 Wovodcuts, 12s. 

17. 

USEFUL INFORMATION for ENGI- 
NEEKs. Third Seres. By WittiamM Fatrnainn, 
C.E., LL.D., F.R.S. Crown 8vo, with Plates and 
Woodcuts, its 6d, 

18. 
ELEMENTS of CHEMISTRY. By 


V. ALLEN Minter, M.D, LLD., &e., Professor of 
Chemistry in King's College, London. Part IIL 
Organic 


d Chemistry, Third dition, revised, with 
Additions, Svo, 245, 
—9 
London: LONGMANS, GREEN, READER, 
and DYER. 





CHAPMAN AND HALL’S LIST. 


—o—— 


NEW WORKS. 
By Ratea N. Worxvum, Author of “The 


With Portrait and numerous 
| Jn December. 

issays towards a Science of Criticism. By E. 
S. Dautas. 2 vols. demy 8vo. [ This day. 

POLYNESIAN REMINISCENCES; or, Life in the South Pacific 

Islands, By W. T. Priremarp, F.R.G.S., F.A.S.L., formerly H.M.’s Consul at Samoa 


and Fiji. With Illustrations, and a Preface by Dr. Seemann. Demy 8yo, 1s. 
[Ready this day. 


LIFE and TIMES of FRANCOIS-MARIE AROUET, calling Himself 
VOLTAIRE. By Francis Espinasse. Vol. L—From his Birth to his Arrival in 
England, 1694—1726. Demy 8vo. [a a few days. 

Re-Issue and Continuation of ENGLISILT WRITERS. Henry 
Mor.ey, Professor of English Literature in University College, London. 

Vol. I. Part I. 

The CELTS and ANGLO-SAXONS. 
the Four Periods of English Literature. 

Vol. I. Part II. Prico 10s, 
FROM the CONQUEST to CHAUCER. Each Part is indexed 


Separately. The two parts may also be had in One thick Volume, with an Index, which 
completes the account of English Literature during the Period of the Formation of the 
Language, or of the Writers before Chaucer. 
Vol. If. Part I. 
FROM CIIAUCER to DUNBAR. 


CHAPMAN and HALL, 193 Piccadilly. 


NEW NOVELS TO BE HAD AT ALL LIBRARIES. 
PLAYED OUT. By Miss Anxiz Tuomas. 8 vols. post 8vo. 


LIFE of HOLBEIN. 
Epochs of Painting,” “The Characteristics of Styles,” &e. 
Illustrations. Imperial 8vo. 


The GAY SCIENCE. 


Dy 


Price 12s. 


With an Introductory Sketch of 


[Early in December. 








[Jn December. 
3 vols, post Svo. [Zn a few days. 
[This day. 

3 vols. post 


[Second Edition. 


VITTORIA. By Georce Merepirn. 

GEMMA, By T. A. Trottore. 3 vols. post Svo. 

GRIFFITH GAUNT;; or, Jealousy. By Cartes Reape. 
8vo. 

ONLY GEORGE: a Story. 

SWEET SEVENTEEN. By Artuvr Locker. 


2 vols. post 8yvo. [Second Edition. 


3 vols. post 8vo. 
[Second Edition this day. 


By a New Wairer. Post 8vo. 
[ Se cond Edition. 


AUNT MARGARET’S TROUBLE. 


A PRODIGY: a Tale of Music. By IH. F. Croruny. 3 vols. post 8vo, 
CRADOCK NOWELL: a Tale of the New Forest. By R. D. Brack. 


MORE. 3 vols. post Svo. 
CHAPMAN and HALL, 193 Piccadilly. 
—o 


BOOKS SUITABLE FOR PRESENTS. 
Mrs. 8S. C. Harr—The PRINCE of the FAIR FAMILY: a Fairy Tale, 


With numerous Illustrations by E. M. Ward, R.A., Mrs. E. M. Ward, Noel Paton, R.S.A., 

Kenny Meadows, W. J. Allen, W. J. Coleman, &c. [ Lmmediately. 
Cuartes Dickens—CHRISTMAS BOOKS. 

7s Gd; Cheap Edition, 3s Gd; People’s Edition, 2s. 
E. B. Browntnc—A SELECTION of POETRY. With a New Portrait, 


and an Engraving of Casa Guidi. Crown 8vo, 10s 6d. Second Edition. 








Illustrated Library Edition, 


E. B. Brownixc—The COMPLETE POETICAL WORKS. With a 
Portrait. Seventh Edition. In 5 vols. feap, 8vo, 30s, 
R. Browninc—The POETICAL WORKS. Fourth Edition. 3 yols, 


feap., 22s Gd. With a Photographic Portrait. 
R. Browninc—DRAMATIS PERSON JE. Second Edition. 
83s 6d. 


R. Browninc—A SELECTION of POEMS. Fcap. 8vo, 6s. 
Henry Taytorn—PLAYS and POEMS. 3 vols. feap. 8vo, 16s. 
Louis Ficurrr—The VEGETABLE WORLD. Author of “ Tur Wortp 


BEFORE THE DetuGs,” &c. Translated from the French. With 447 Dlustrations, drawn 
chiefly from Nature, by M. Faquet, and 24 full-page Illustrations. Demy 8vo, 20s. 


Louis Fieguier—The WORLD BEFORE the DELUGE, With 25 Ideal 
Landscapes of the Ancient World, designed by Riou; and 208 Illustrations of Animals, 
Plants, and other Fossil Remains, &e. Corrected from the Fifth French Edition. Second 
Edition. Revised and enlarged by H. W. Brigrow, F.R.S., of the Geological Survey of 
England and Wales. Demy, 16s. 

“ We find in the new cdition of ‘The World before the Deluge’ a book worth a thousand gilt Christmas volumes, 
and one most su table asa giftt» intellectual and earnestly inquiring students. Some inseceurecies im the tiest 
edition have been corrected, and much new matter added, under the able editing of Mr. Liristow."—Alhenwum, 


Crown 8vo, 
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THE GOLDEN TREASURY SERIES. 


Beautifully printed on toned paper, in 18mo. With 

Vignette Titles by Mil'ais, Woolner, Holman Hunt, 

Noel Paton, &c. Bound in extra cloth, price 4s 6d each 
volume. 

“Some of the choicest books in the world, carefully 
edited, and presented in a form which fits the hand and 
delights the eye.”"—Pall Mall Gazette. 

“The Golden Treasury Series disputes, if it do not 
bear away the palm of excellence amongst works in which 
the taste of the publisier, printer, stationer, engraver, 
and binder is jointly exercised to give additional grace 
to the productions of writers.”"—Zllustrated London News, 


1 


The ADVENTURES of ROBINSON 
CRUSOE. Edited from the Original Editions, by 
J. W. Ciark, M.A., Fellow of Trinity College, Cam- 
bridge. With a Vignette Title by J. i. Millais. 


2. 
The REPUBLIC of PLATO. Trans- 
lated into English, with Analysis and Notes, by J. 
L. Davies, M.A., and D. J. Vavewan, M.A. With 
Vignette Portraits of Plato and Socrates, engraved 
by Jeens from an Autique Gem, 


3. 
The SONG-BOOK. Words and Tunes. 


From the Best Poets and Musicians. Selected and 
arranged by Jonn Hvtnan, Professor of Vocal 
Music in King’s College, London. With Vignetts 
by Caroline F. Mullah, engraved by Jeens. 


4 
The POETICAL WORKS of ROBERT 
BURNS. Editel from the best Printed and Manu- 
script Authorities, with copious Glossarial Index 
and a Biographical Memoir by ALEXANDER Smita. 
2 vols., handsomely bound in cloth, with Vignette 
and Design by J. B.; engraved by Shaw. Price 9s. 


5. 


A BOOK of GOLDEN DEEDS of ALL 
COUNTRIES and ALL TIMES. Gathered and 
Narrated by the Author of “The Heir of Red- 
clyffe.” With a Vignette from _a@ Stutuette of Miss 
Nightingale, by Miss Bonham Carter. 


6. 
The BOOK of PRAISE. From the 


Best English Hymn Writers. Selected and Ar- 
ranged by RounpeLL PatmMer. A New Edition, 
with Additional Hymus. 


‘. 
The SUNDAY BOOK of POETRY. 
Se’ected and Arranged by C. F. ALEXANDER. 
With a Vignette by R, Farran, 


8. 


The GOLDEN TREASURY of 
the best Songs and Lyrical Pvems in the English 
Language. Selected and Arranged, with Notes, by 
Francis TURNER PatGrave, With a Vignette by 
T. Woolner. 
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The BALLAD-BOOK. A Selection 
of the Choicest British Ballads. Edited by Wittiam 
Auuncuam. With a Vignette by J. Noel Paton. 


10, 
The CHILDREN’S GARLAND, from 


the BEST POETS. Selected and Arranged by 
COVENTRY ParmMOne. With a Vignette by T. 
Wooluer. 


11. 
The FAIRY BOOK. Classic Fairy 


Stories. Selected and rendered anew by the Author 
of “John Halifax.” With a Vignette by J. Noel 
Paton. 

12. 

The JEST BOOK. The Choicest Anec- 
dotes and Sayings. Selected and arranged by Mark 
Lemon, Editor of Punch. With a Vignette by 
Charles Keene. 


13. 

The PILGRIM’S PROGRESS from this 
World to that which isto Come. By JoHn Busyan. 
With a Vignette by W. Holman Hunt. A few copies 
on large paper, crown 8vo, cloth, 7s 6d. ; kalf bound 
morocco, 10s (d. 


14, 

BACON'S ESSAYS and COLOURS of 
GOOD and kVIL With Notes and Glossarial 
Index. By W. AcLDis Waricut, M.A., Trinity 
College, Cambridge; and a Vignette Engrav.ng, 
after Woolner's Statue of Bacon, by Jeens. A few 
copies on large paper, crown Syo, cloth, 7s 6d.; half 
bound morocco, 10s 6d. 
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NEW PUBLICATIONS. 
GUESSES at TRUTH. By Two 


Broruers. New Edition, with New Biographical 
Preface aud Portraits. Extra feap. 8vo, cloth, price 
€s. 





NEW BOOK by REV. F. D. MAURICE, M.A., 
Professor of Moral Philos »phy, Cambridge. 


The COMMANDMENTS CON- 
SIDERED as INSTRUMENTS of NATIONAL 
R« FORMATION. By the Rev. F. D. Maurice, 
M.A. Crown 8vo, price 4s Gd. 


The FOUNTAIN of YOUTH. Trans- 
lated from the Danish of Frederick Paludan Miiller, 
by Humpnry Wittiam Freencanp, late M.P, for 
Chichester. With numerous Illustrations designed 
by Walter J. Allen, and engraved by J. D. Cooper. 
Crowu 8vo, pric? 6s, 


Tue SIXTH THOUSAND of 
ALICE'S ADVENTURES in WON- 


DERLAND: a Yale tor Children. By Lewis Car- 
RoLL. With Forty-Il'wo ILustrations by John 
Tenniel, Engraved by Da'ziel Brothers. New and 
Cheaper Edition, crown 8yo, cloth, 6s, 

“ Illustrated with extraordinary grace. Look at the 
first chapter of this volume, an? note the rabbit at the 
head of it. His umbrella is tucked under his arm, and 
he is taking the watch out of his pocket to see what 
o'clock it is. The neatness of touch with which he is set 
living before us may be seeu in a dozen other vignettes 
througheut the volume, the letterpress of which may 
best be described as an excellent piece of nonsense.”"— 
Times. 


EGENDARY FICTIONS oftheIRISH 
CELTS. Colected and arranged by Parrick 
Kennepy. With Vignette Title and Frontispiece. 
Crown 8vo, cloth, 7s 6d. 


ARISTOTLE on FALLACIES ; or, the 
Sophistici Eleuchi, With a Translation and Notes, 
by Epwarv Poste, M.A., Fellow of Oriel College, 
Oxford. 8vo, cloth, price 83 Gd. 


The ALPS of HANNIBAL. By Wil- 
LIAM JOHN Law, formerly Student of Christ Chureh, 
Oxford, With Map aud Plan. 2 vols. 8vo, cloth, 
price 21s. 


TRAINING in THEORY and PRAC- 
TICE. By A. Mactaren (Oxford). With Fron- 
tispiece aud other Ilustratious. Demy 8vo, hand- 
somely bound iu cloth, price 7s 61. 

“All rowing men, and in fact all men who contem- 
plate training for any object whatever, should reid this 
book."—Land and Water. 


FOURTH ANNUAL PUBLICATION. 
The STATESMAN'’S YEAR-BOOK: 


a Statistical, Genealogical, and Historical Account 
of the States and Sovereigns of the Civilized World 
for the Year 1867, By FrepertcK Martin, Crown 
8vo. (December. 


THE CAMBRIDGE SHAKESPEARE. 
The WORKS of WILLIAM SHAKES- 


PEARE. Edited by Wa. G. CLark, M.A., and 
Wa. Atpis Wricut, MA. Nine vols. 8vo, cloth, 
£4 lis 61, 
‘“*[tis the edition of all others, without which no 
Shakespeare Library can possibly be regarded as 
complete."—Noles and Queries. 


RE-ISSUE of the 
GLOBE SHAKESPEARE. In Five 


Sixpenvy Parts. [Now ready. 
Part I, CONTAINING NINE PLAYS, price 6, 
Part Il., CONTAINING EIGHT PLAYS, price 6d. 
Part IIL, on Monday, December 3. 


Also now ready, Complete, 


The GLOBE EDITION of SHAKES- 
PEAKE’S WORKS. In one compact Volume, 
Royal Feap. 8vo, beautifully printed On Toned 
Paper. Idited by W. G. CLARK, and W. ALDbDIs 
WRIGHT. 

Paper Covers, 23 6d; cloth, 3s 6d. 


SCIENTIFIC CLASS-BOOKS. 
LESSONS in ELEMENTARY PHY- 


SIOLOGY. By Tt. H. Huxiey, F.RS. With 
numerous Illustrations, 18mo, cloth, price 43 6d. 


LESSONS in ELEMENTARY CHE- 
MiSTRY. By Henry Roscokr, F.RS. With 
numerous Illustrations and Chromo-Litho 
Frontispiece of the Solar Spectra. 18mo, cloth, 
price 4s Gd. 


LESSONS in ELEMENTARY 
BOTANY. ‘The Part on Systematic Botany, based 
upon Material lett in Manuscript by the late Pro- 
fessor Hensiow. With nearly ‘I'wo Hundred Lllus- 
trations. By Daniel Oliver, F.R.S., F.L.8. 1smo, 
cloth, 48 6d. 


POPULAR ASTRONOMY. With Illus- 
trations. By GeorGe Bippe.. Airy, Astronomer 
Royul. 18mo, cloth, price 4s Gl. 








CLARENDON PRESS BOOKS. 
NEW PUBLICATIONS. 
A TYPOGRAPHICAL GAZETTEER. 


Attempted by the Rev. Henry Corroy, D.C.L, 
Archdeacon of Cashel, late Sub-Librarian of the 
Bodleian Library. Second Series. 8vo,cloth, price 
12s 6d. ( This day, 


XENOPHONTIS OPUSCULA POLI. 
TICA EKQUESCRIA et VENATICA cui ARRI- 
ANI LIBELLO de VENATIONE. Ex Recensione 
etcum Annotationibus LUDOVICL DINDORFH, 
8yo, cloth, price 1s 61, [Just ready, 


A HISTORY of AGRICULTURE and 
PRICES in ENGLAND from 1259-1400, Jom piled 
entirely from Original and Contemporaneous Re. 
cords. By James K. TaoroLp Rogers, M.A., Pro- 
fessor of Political Economy in the University of 
Oxford ; Tooke Professor of Economie Science and 
Sta'istics, King’s Coilege, London. 2 vols, 8yo, 
cloth, price £2 2s, 


BRITTON. The French Text carefully 
revised, with an English Translation, Iutroduction, 
and Notes. By Francis Monagan NIcHots, M.A, 
of Lincolu’s Lun, Barvister-at Law, formerly Fellow 
of Wadham College. In 2 vols. large Svo, price 363, 


TWO of the SAXON CHRONICLES, 
PARALLEL: With Supplementary Extracts from 
the others. dited, with Introduction, Notes, an! 
a Glossarial Index, by Joun Earve, M.A., some 
time Fellow vnd Tutor of Oriel Colleze, ani Pro- 
fessor of Anglo-Saxon, Rector of Swanswick. 8yo, 
cloth, price 16s. 
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CLARENDON PRESS SERIES. 


1. 
The ELEMENTS of DEDUCTIVE 


LOGIC. Designed mainly for the use of junior 
students in the Universities. By Tuomas Fow.er, 
M.A., Fellow and Tutor of Lincola College, Oxford. 
Crown 8vo, cloth, price 38 6d. { This day. 


2. 

The GOLDEN TREASURY of 
ANCIENT GREEK POETRY. By R. S. Wricar, 
M.A., Fellow of Oriel College, Barrister-at-Law. 
Crown 8vo, cloth, price 8s 6d. (Just ready. 


3. 
SPECIMENS of EARLY ENGLISH. 


A Series of Extracts from English Authors. A.D. 
1250-4.D. 1400. With Grammatical In'roduction, 
Notes, and Glossary. By R. Morats, Esq, Editor 
of “ The Story of Genesis and Exodus,” &e. Crown 
8vo, cloth, price 7s 6d. (In December. 


4. 
An ELEMENTARY TREATISE on 
HEAT. With Numerous Woodcuts and Diagrams. 
By Batrove Srewarr, LL.D., F.RS., Director of 
the Observatory at Kew. Crown &vo, cloth, price 
78 6d. 
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v. 

CHEMISTRY for STUDENTS. By A. 
W. Wiiutramsoy, Phil. Doc., F.R.S., Professor of 
Chemistry, University College, London, Crowa 
8vo, cloth, price 7s 6d, 


Also, 
SOLUTIONS of PROBLEMS in 
“CHEMISTRY for STUDENTS.” By the same 
Author. Crown 5vo, sewed, price 6d. 


6, 

GREEK VERBS, IRREGULAR and 
DEFECTIVE; their Forms, Meaning, and Quan- 
tity; embracing all the Teuses used by Greek 
Writers, with References to the Passages in whic! 
they arefound. By W. Veticu. New and Revisel 
Edition. Crown 8vo, cloth, price 83 sd. 





Books in Preparation in this Series, 
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Knglish Language and Literature, Modern Languages, 
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Also, a Series of English Classics, 
Designed to meet the wants of students in English 
Literature ; under the superintendence of the Rev. J. 8. 
Brewer, M.A., of Queen's College Oxford, and Professor 
of English Literature, at King’s College, London. 
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